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The Future International Structure 


THE BEVERIDGE PLAN — A GENERAL NATIONAL MINIMUM 
By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at a Dinner of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, New York, January 18, 1943 


AM most grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 

members of the Chamber of Commerce, for the oppor- 

tunity you have given me of being here tonight, and of 
spending a little time—far less than I would like to spend— 
in Rochester. We all know of your industrial record, and 
how much your city owes to the enterprise and munificence 
of public spirited citizens like George Eastman. 

The name of your University, which I have been privi- 
leged to visit today, is rightly famous among the founda- 
tions which have so powerfully influenced the civic life of 
Rochester. 

To visit you in time of peace would always be enjoyable; 
to visit you today, when so much of the energy of the city 
has been diverted to war effort, is an inspiration. 

For nothing is more impressive than the way in which, 
right through this country, science, that has played so great 
a part in developing the American way of life, has been 
harnessed to the work of production for war. Nothing could 
be a greater encouragement to us of the United Nations. 
Nothing could bring more consternation to our enemies, 
especially in these days when the first hammer-blows of 
American war production are beginning to fall upon them. 
And what they have had in these last three months is only 
a foretaste of what they are going to have during 1943. 

As day by day we follow the events of the war, it is not 
always easy to weigh the significance of what is happening. 
We are too close to the trees to see the wood. We may get 
an idea of the tactics, but we cannot always follow the 
strategy.. For an understanding of that we have to wait, 
and the historian will know a good deal of which we can 
only guess. But now, when we are halfway through Janu- 
ary 1943, we can piece together pretty well the broken 
fragments of Hitler’s strategy in 1942. 

We can see it as a quite simple design of victory, based 


on the conquest of the Middle East through three converging 
movements. - 

In the north, the Russian Armies were to be pushed back 
across the Volga, the Caucasus was to be cut off and occu- 
pied, and an entry forced through the pack door into the 
great oil-fields of the Caspian, Persia and Iraq. At the same 
time, Rommel was to break the British Eighth Army in 
Libya, capture Alexandria, the indispensable British Naval 
Base in the Mediterranean, and establish himself astride 
the Suez Canal. And while all this was happening, Japanese 
sea-power was to reach out across the Indian Ocean to meet 
the Germans coming down to the Persian Gulf and Suez. It 
was quite a good plan; and Hitler might fairly think that, 
if he could only bring it off, the whole of the Middle East 
would fall like a ripe plum into his hands. 

But, unfortunately for him, it failed. Not one of its 
three essential conditions was fulfilled. Success in the north- 
ern plan required the fall of Stalingrad, that historic city, 
which is the key to the great highway of the Volga. By the 
capture of Stalingrad, Hitler hoped to cut the Russians off 
from their principal oil supplies, and I believe history will 
record that in December last quite a small band of men, as 
numbers run in this war, fighting desperately amid rubble 
and ruins, stood between Hitler and victory, in that vital 
part of his design. By the end of the year, Stalingrad was 
no longer in danger of capture; and its besiegers and the in- 
vaders of the Caucasus were themselves in serious danger 
of being surrounded while, beyond and behind them, vic- 
torious Russian armies were pressing on into the fertile 
lands of the Don and the Ukraine. 

And then the Middle East. At first it must have seemed 
to Hitler that all was going well there. 

The British Eighth Army, after a serious reverse, was 
driven back across the frontiers of Egypt, to within 60 miles 
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of Alexandria. It halted and stood its ground between the 

sea and the Qattara Depression, on almost the last line of 

Egypt’s defense, and there it broke Rommel’s attack of 

August 31st. We know the rest of the story—how, on the 

night of October 23rd, the Eighth Army in its turn struck 

back; and with what result. At the turn of the year, it was 
not Rommel who was approaching Alexandria; it was 
Montgomery who was on the road to Tripoli. 

There was another condition necessary to the success of 
Hitler’s strategy. When his armies had forced their way 
south from Russia to the Persian Gulf, and’: Rommel had 
forced his way east to Suez, they were to meet the Japanese 
navy, coming west across the Indian Ocean. But the third 
party also, after a promising start, failed to keep his date; 
and his navy has been so roughly handled by the American 
Pacific Fleet that at present it is perhaps hardly likely to 
want fresh engagements. 

So, if we look back on 1942, two facts stand out. The first 
is that Hitler’s great strategic plan has slipped through his 
fingers and been smashed to pieces. 

At the beginning of 1942, he was in a dilemma. He was 
short of men and short of oil; and while his military ad- 
visers were telling him he must shorten his line to save 
men, his economic advisers were telling him he must lengthen 
it so as to get oil. The generals were pulling him back 
and the magnet of oil was drawing him forward. So he 
gambled on oil and lost. 

He extended his eastern front by 650 miles but, after all 
those months of fighting, he has not improbably used more 
oil than he has gained. 

Meanwhile the drain on German manpower goes on; 
and the blockade, besides cutting off oil supplies, is using 
up more Germans by forcing them into synthetic production. 

The second fact is that the Allied design of throwing a 
ring around Europe has now taken firm shape. The sea 
approaches are dominated by the Allied navies. On land, 
a great front line stretches from north Russia to Gibraltar, 
which we are consolidating and advancing. The Russian 
armies, day by day give the lie to Hitler’s announcements 
of their annihilation; and in Africa the Allies are slowly 
closing in on Tripoli and Tunis. 

We have no easy time ahead. We shall have to fight hard 
to clear the last of the Germans and Italians out of North 
Africa. We can still lose the war if for any reason we fail 
to keep our great sea lanes open against the operations of 
enemy submarines. 

The expansion of the African front is making great de- 
mands upon our shipping and presents new opportunities of 
destruction which the enemy has not been slow to grasp. 
During 1943, while we are intensifying our own attacks 
on submarines both in the seas and in their construction 
yards, we shall need ships and more ships—all the ships 
which your yards and ours can build and as quickly as we 
can build them. At the same time, we shall all have to 
work hard to maintain the supply of aircraft, tanks and 
guns, and all the other equipment of war. For we have not 
merely to supply ourselves; we have also to help the armies 
of Russia and China. 

If we do this, if, so far from relaxing, we increase our 
efforts, 1943 may well see the prelude to the victory that is 
coming. 

And if that is so, without slacking off on our war effort, 
it is right that we should give serious thought to the peace 
that we will one day have to make. 

As the President said the other day, “We must keep before 
our minds not only the evil things we fight against, but the 
good things we are fighting for.” And those good things will 
not fall into our laps as easy prizes. 


When the war is won, large parts of the world will be in 
want; some will be near starvation—and it will be no easy 
task to meet the needs by which we can even now foresee 
that we shall be faced. The problem of relief will demand 
sacrifices from us all. So complete has been the dislocation 
of the world’s economy that there will be no quick return to 
normal life. 

Some of the relief provided will have to take the form of 
immediate reconstruction of ruined industries. On every 
ground, it will be important to get the wheels of production 
going; and we may well have to send to other countries 
equipment that we need ourselves. That is not simply al- 
truism. It is also common sense. It will be little use to 
clear the seas of submarines and reopen the trade routes, 
if at the end of it no one is able to buy what we want to sell. 

There must also be a long-term policy of peace. In my 
country, there were once many people who believed in what 
they called “splendid isolation.” They did not want to be 
involved in Europe. They did not want to be caught up in 
quarrels they did not understand about matters which they 
thought did not concern them. They saw Great Britain se- 
cured from Continental entanglement by a strip of water 
and an invincible navy. And that, they thought, was good 
enough. 

But, as the years went by, the isolation, which had never 
been very splendid, became more and more precarious, and 
finally ceased to be isolation. In a world of shrinking dis- 
tances, the narrow Channel became a ditch. In a world 
of aircraft, our navy could no longer alone guarantee us 
against invasion. The atlas still showed us to be on an island, 
but the affairs of Europe had become our affairs and, 
whether we liked it or not, we had to take a hand in them. 

Economics have had as much to do with the change as 
the fact that men have learned to fly. Economic self-suffi- 
ciency has proved a mirage as great and as deceptive as 
political isolation. No autarky, however complete, no tariff 
wall however strong or high, can make one country inde- 
pendent of all others. We know now that we must not try 
to keep prosperity in national pigeon-holes; we cannot have 
a boom in one part of the world and a slump in another; 
any more, in the long run, than we can have war in Europe 
and peace in Africa, or war in Asia and peace in America. 

All war in these times is total, in the sense that, once 
it has begun, no country in the world can be certain of not 
being drawn in. All peace is total, in the sense that no 
nation in future can afford to be indifferent to the condition 
of its neighbors. 

The future international structure opens large questions. 
But of one thing I am sure. Whatever form it takes, it is 
bound in the last resort to rest upon the capacity and the 
willingness of the four great Powers—the United States, 
Soviet Russia, China and the British Commonwealth—to 
guarantee peace and order. We may none of us want this 
unenviable task but, unless we are prepared to shoulder it, 
we shall not rid the world of that insecurity which breeds 
war. 

And unless we are prepared to shoulder it, we might as 
well say goodbye at once to any idea of men and women be- 
ing able henceforth to live quietly in their homes. For, 
when law breakers are about, one policeman is worth a 
hundred good intentions. 

Then there is the economic problem. We may take all 
military measures to secure the world against future aggres- 
sions of Germany and Japan. We may destroy their fleets 
and disband their armies. We may forbid them military air- 
craft and dismantle their munition plants. But we shall not 
build a peaceful world by a simple policy of prohibition. We 
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shall not do it merely by an international police force, how- 
ever important that may be. 

During war, men are tempted to look back to the years of 
peace as though they were a Golden Age, and ask no more 
than to be allowed to return to them. That danger is not 
so great now as it has sometimes been. For we remember 
too well the frustrations of those late years of so-called 
peace. We remember the tragic load of unemployment, the 
malnutrition, the evil housing, the failure to make proper 
adjustments in supply and distribution so that some people 
had too much to sell and others too little with which to buy. 
We are not likely to forget that insecurity not only poisoned 
the life of nations, but also the lives of individuals. Unless 
we are ready to deal with both kinds of insecurity, we shall 
be likely to find that we have in fact dealt with neither. 

It is right to be thinking about this problem today. It is 
right that we should resolve to prepare for peace better than 
we prepared for war. It is right to recognize the determina- 
tion of all people, when the war is over, never again to fall 
back into the old insecurity. 

Hitler, as we know, has recognized this determination; 
and has offered his own answer. We have learned by now 
what that answer is worth. It means the domination of the 
world by a “master race.” It means an economic rearrange- 
ment to manipulate everything to the profit of these Herren- 
volk. It means the suppression of freedom in all its forms— 
of worship, speech, and thought. It means the wholesale 
massacre of people who, for whatever reason, do not fit the 
scheme. And it means that those who are allowed to survive 
will be as secure as people are secure in a concentration camp. 

The ideas of the United Nations are very different. We 
have our own compass in the Atlantic Charter and by it we 
shall set our course. In the Charter, you will remember, 
we pledged ourselves to a peace which would ensure, among 
other necessary conditions, that ‘“‘all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” 

It would be folly to pretend that the task we have under- 
taken ts not formidable; or that to translate our purpose into 
constructive policy will not make big demands upon us all. 
In the House of Commons recently, someone criticized the 
post-war reconstruction policy of the British Government 
as being all chapter headings. Well, there is a good deal to 
be said for knowing what a chapter is to be about before 
you start to write it. But one day it has to be written; 
and I think the importance of the Beveridge Report, re- 
cently published in my country, is that it does represent a 
serious attempt to write one of the vital chapters. Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge himself has modestly described it as ‘‘a basis 
for discussion.” The Government may adopt it as it stands. 
Or it may amend it. Or it may prefer to tackle it in a dif- 
ferent way. And whatever the Government may decide, 
Parliament, like your Congress, has the last word. 

The plan has been called revolutionary, but if this is 
true, it is a revolution founded, like all British revolutions, 
on past experiences. It takes something with which the Brit- 
ish have been familiar during the last 30 years—the prin- 
ciple of compulsory national insurance. It alters and ex- 
tends it. It widens its scope and increases its benefits. It 
brings together into one comprehensive scheme a great num- 
ber of existing social services. It applies these to all citizens 
irrespective of income. It adds new types of benefits, and, 
where the old benefits have appeared inadequate, it increases 
them. It extends, beyond benefit in sickness or unemploy- 
ment and pensions in old age, to the provision of allowances 
for children. 

Now all this is revolutionary in the sense that it goes 
beyond anything of the kind previously attempted in our 


country or indeed in any other. But the underlying idea is 
something with which we are familiar enough, and in this 
sense the plan is revolutionary. The idea is one that has been 
tried and that has worked, on the whole, very well. Sir 
William Beveridge, with the assistance of technical experts, 
carried out an exhaustive survey of our existing social serv- 
ices, which he describes as being “on a scale not surpassed 
and hardly rivalled in any other country in the world.” He 
then sets out his plan for their development. 

The plan might be described as an attempt to establish a 
general national minimum. It does not profess to deal with 
unemployment, or bad housing, or disease, or defective educa- 
tion, four of the “giants’—to use Sir William Beveridge’s 
word—who cast their ugly shadows over the democratic 
way of life. But it does profess to deal with the fifth 
giant, the giant of want. . 

It does attempt to ensure that when people are old or 
sick or in any sort of misfortune they shall not be allowed 
to fall by the wayside. » 

With that broad purpose everyone, of course, would agree ; 
but we may expect argument about the actual proposals. If 
you make life too safe, it may be said, you will also make 
it soft, or that when you have secured people, as far as you 
can, against the results of illness, unemployment, and pov- 
erty in old age, you may find that you have done all this 
at the price of weakening the old qualities of thrift and self- 
reliance, which, once gone, are very hard to regain. 

There is always, I suppose, something of that danger in 
social legislation. But the point can be over-emphasized, 
particularly by those who themselves have had no experience 
of insecurity. We should no more accept the necessity of 
preserving the fine spirit of effort and adventure as a justi- 
fication of insecurity than we are prepared to accept the 
Nazi claim that it is a justification of war. There is no 
greater reason to suppose that social insurance will weaken 
a man’s character than there is to suppose that automobile 
insurance encourages him to drive to the public danger. 

I recall, indeed, these same fears when our first great 
National Insurance Act was passed in 1912. A whole 
generation has now grown up under it, and I do not think 
the record of this war has shown that generation to be soft. 
There is no question in the Beveridge Report of merely 
doling out sums of money or providing free services. It is an 
insurance scheme. The State would pay something, the em- 
ployer something, and every citizen would also be required 
to contribute. The scheme carries obligations as well as 
benefits, and it leaves full scope for any man to raise himself 
by voluntary thrift to a level far above the assured national 
minimum. 

One of the crucial elements in the scheme is of course 
finance. The additional contribution to be paid by the State 
will reach a formidable figure. And whether or not this 
will be held to be within the National means will depend 
upon the view taken as to the prospects of vigorous domestic 
activity and expansion in our world trade when the war is 
over. Acceptance of the financial implications would also, 
I fancy, have to assume the readiness of the taxpayer to carry 
over into peace part of the burden he has been bearing 
during the war. It is not for me to pronounce upon these 
large questions, but it is plain that unless, on close study, 
we can make certain broad assumptions of this kind, it is of 
little use to consider a bold social policy. 

It may be asked how far such a project can be applied to 
other countries. No one supposses that something which 
suits one country, with one set of conditions, would neces- 
sarily fit another where the conditions are completely differ- 
ent. Here in the United States, you have your own political 
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structure and background; you have a much larger popula- 
tion, spread over a much larger area; you have a different 
tradition of social legislation and different ways of dealing 
with your troubles. And so what might be applicable to 
Great Britain might well be quite unsuited to the United 
States. At the same time, any plan for solving in one 
country the tremendous problem of want may be a contribu- 
tion of value to all others. 

As I said just now, it is only a plan; and if and when it 
is approved by Parliament, its range would still be limited. 
It does not touch the root problem of unemployment. It 
does not deal with the necessary conditions of economic res- 
toration and recovery. 

But the detailed examination of it, as this proceeds, will 
give some idea of the way in which thought in Great Britain 
is moving. 

You may feel sure that you will see in the British people 
a readiness to forego old opinions and approach the problems 
of post-war reconstryction with an open mind. 

Someone said the other day that the British would not 
be afraid of experiment, and that the only thing they would 
really fear would be an attempt to restore everything as it 
was before the war. From my knowledge of the North 
of England, I would say this was true enough, but I think 
that with this feeling will go another. Our people are not 
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likely to underrate the value of individual liberty, or to 
wish to see it replaced by some universal system of State 
management. They will, unless I am much mistaken, judge 
all proposals on their merits in the British way, without too 
much regard for logical systems or academic theory. They 
will be rather concerned to see whether this or that idea 
will help them to secure that equality of opportunity which 
they want to establish, and they will not be too much con- 
cerned with old party labels and positions. For above all, I 
think there is a desire in all quarters to hold on to the 
new spirit of unity which we have found through the 
tragedy of war. 

And that surely is something we may hope to retain, not 
only in your country and mine, but between all the Nations 
who today are fighting for the things in which they believe. 
Our thoughts are constantly with the men, on all the far- 
flung fronts, who are daily giving their lives for these very 
things. We cannot talk of our debt to them, for the world 
has no currency in which we could pay. 

_ But we shall break faith with them if, when the hour 
strikes, we show ourselves unready to face the issues of the 
peace with equal courage. 

We shall be unworthy of them unless we can bring to the 
work of peace the same spirit of unity and service as in- 
spired them through all the sacrifice of war. 


Education Determines Civilization 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION POLICIES 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Presidential Candidate — 1940 


Delivered at Duke University, Durham, N. C., and Broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting Company Network, 
January 14, 1943 


that the greatest civilizations of history have been the 

best educated civilizations. And when I speak of edu- 
cation in this sense I do not have in mind what so many 
today claim as education, namely, special training to do par- 
ticular jobs. Clearly, in a technological age like ours, a 
great deal of training is necessary. Some of us must learn 
how to be mechanics, some how to be architects, or chemists. 
Some will have a special aptitude for medicine. And a great 
many will have—or think they have—a mysterious talent 
which induces them to undertake the practice of law. 

But none of these specialties constitutes true education. 
They are training for skills by which men live. I am think- 
ing, rather, of what we call the liberal arts. I am speaking 
of education for its own sake: to know the sheer joy of 
understanding; to speculate, to analyze, to compare, and to 
imagine. 

Look back across the panorama of history. Is it not true 
that the pinnacles of civilization have been achieved by the 
cities and states most proficient in the liberal arts and occu- 
pations? In their contributions to the enrichment of human 
life, the Greeks, I believe, tower above us all. Yet this is 
not because the Greeks were good navigators, which they 
were; nor because they were great architects, which indeed 
they were. It was rather because almost all their leaders— 
and many of their citizens whose names we do not know— 
enjoyed knowledge and reverenced the arts. The Greek 
cities conquered the eastern Mediterranean with the sword. 
But they conquered posterity with their minds. 

The onrush of what we call modern civilization has 
obscured this essential truth of history. People—some of 


| ze it can be stated as almost an historical truism 


them in very high places—have openly disparaged the liberal 
arts. You are told that they are of little help to a man in 
earning his living or in making a contribution to his fellow 
men. The thing to do, you are told, is to get trained; 
learn an occupation; make yourself proficient in some trade 
or profession. Of course this advise is sound, so far as it 
goes. But the inference, and sometimes the outright declara- 
tion that frequently follows it, strikes at the very roots of 
our society. The liberal arts, we are told, are luxuries. At 
best you should fit them into your leisure time. They are 
mere decorations upon the sterner pattern of life which must 
be lived in action and by the application of skills. When 
such arguments gain acceptance that is the end of us as a 
civilized nation. 

Today we are engaged in a desperate war, and we need 
for the fighting forces almost all the young men who would, 
normally, have had an opportunity to acquire a liberal edu- 
cation. It is right and proper that these young men should 
abandon their education temporarily and go forth to fight. 
It is right and proper that the universities of this country 
should turn over to the armed forces whatever facilities 
can be made useful. The government is moving very vigor- 
ously in this direction and no patriotic citizen will fail to 
cooperate. 

But I must confess that the attitude in which the con- 
version of the colleges has been undertaken, together with 
certain public declarations, fill me with alarm. A few weeks 
ago, for instance, an Administration spokesmen advised all 
young girls to devote their time to technical training courses 
in college or to leave college and go to work. Now it is 
clear that we cannot solve our manpower problem without 
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putting women to work. Yet the fact is that there are 
millions of women above college age, not needed in their 
homes or for the care of their children, who are still avail- 
able. Until these older women are all employed there is no 
need whatever to drag young women out of the colleges and 
to deprive them of their one great opportunity for a liberal 
education. On the contrary, it is a very harmful thing to 
do. For just now millions of our young men are being 
deprived of this opportunity, and the per capita percentage of 
college attendance in the United States is going to fall to a 
record low for our time. At least, therefore, let us preserve, 
through the women of America, the continuity of the liberal 
arts. 

In fact, so important are the liberal arts for our future 
civilization that I feel that education in them should be as 
much a part of our war planning as the more obviously 
needed technical training. There will be a certain number 
of young men in every college who, for one reason or an- 
other, are not available for military service. They should 
be given the facilities whereby they may go on with their 
education. There will be a certain number who will be 
returned disabled for active service, but of sound and eager 
mind. Ways should be provided by which they may con- 
tinue their education. In addition, there should be some 
provision in the Manpower program for leaving a nucleus 
in the colleges of men whose aptitudes qualify them as defi- 
nitely for our long range needs as, let us say, other men 
are obviously qualified for medicine. So, the structure of 
the Liberal Arts Colleges will be preserved during the war 
and so, minds will be trained and enriched for the human- 
izing and civilizing of the world to come after. 

Furthermore, the men and women who are devoting their 
lives to such studies should not be made to feel inferior or 
apologetic in the face of a P.T. boat commander or the 
driver of a tank. They and all their fellow citizens should 
know that the preservation of our cultural heritage is not 
superfluous in a modern civilization; is not a luxury. That 
it is in fact what gives meaning to that civilization. It is 
what we are fighting for. And they are serving their coun- 
try just as surely in fitting themselves to preserve it as are 
the men who fly the planes or man the ships or fire the guns. 

For we cannot win a true victory unless there exists in 
this country a large body of liberally educated citizens. This 
is a war for freedom—freedom here and freedom elsewhere. 
But if we are going to risk our lives for freedom, we must 
at the same time do all we can to preserve the deep springs 
from which it flows. Recently we have been prone to think 
of freedom in purely economic terms. It is true that a man 
cannot be free unless he has a job and a decent income. But 
this job and this income are not the sources of his freedom. 
They only implement it. Freedom is of the mind. Freedom 
is in that library of yours, around which this campus is 
built. When you range back and forth through the cen- 
turies, when you weigh the utterance of some great thinker 
or absorb the meaning of some great composition, in paint- 
ing or music or poetry; when you live these things within 
yourself and measure yourself against them—only then do 
you become an initiate in the world of the free. It is in 
the liberal arts that you acquire the ability to make a truly 
free and individual choice. 

Our American higher education for many years has felt 
the influence of the German university. And it has been 
a harmful influence. It has encouraged the sacrifice of 
methods that make for wide intelligence to those who are 
concerned only with highly specialized knowledge; it has 
held that the subject is more important than the student; 
that knowledge is more important than understanding; that 
science, in itself, can satisfy the soul of man: and that 


intelligent men should not be allowed to concern them- 
selves with politics and the administration of state. Such 
matters should be left to trained politicians. President Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth has stated these trends more clearly than 
anyone I know and has pointed out that “it would be a 
tragic paradox if, as a result of the war, we were to allow 
our system of higher education to be transformed into the 
type of education which has made it so easy for a crowd of 
governmental gangsters like Hitler’s outfit to commandeer 
a whole population.” 

The destruction of the tradition of the liberal arts, at this 
crisis in our history, when freedom is more than ever at 
stake, would mean just that. It would be a crime, com- 
parable, in my opinion, with the burning of the books by 
the Nazis. And it would have approximately the same 
results. Burn your books—or, what amounts to the same 
thing, neglect your books—and you will lose freedom, as 
surely as if you were to invite Hitler and his henchmen to 
rule over you. 

The preservation of our system of liberal education during 
the war will make an enormous difference in the moral and 
human tone of our society in the future, of the very atmos- 
phere in which the peace is made, and} since we are not 
an isolated society, of all civilization after the war. Let 
me remind you of Irwin Edman’s recent fine statement of 
the significance of the very word “humanities.” It is not 
trivial art or playful thought. It is the name for the whole 
of the tradition of civilized life which from the Greeks 
down has accented freedom in political life and individuality 
and creativeness in personal relations, creativeness in art, 
and originality in the experiment of living which is each 
individual’s opportunity. If the humanities, or the human- 
istic temper which they promote, are permitted to lapse now, 
we shall have lost the peace before we have gained it, and 
the real victory after the war will be to the way of life, 
inhuman, tyrannical, mechanical, of those whom we shall 
outwardly have conquered.” 

In pleading for the humanities I am not preaching any 
gospel of high-browism. ‘The relationship between a liberal 
education and freedom is good sound American doctrine. 
There are hundreds of colleges in this land of more or less 
advanced education, and in recent years they have been 
graduating thousands of students every year. Naturally, all 
of these graduates are not proficient in the liberal arts. And 
yet no matter how they may have neglected their college 
courses, or how over-zealously they may have specialized, 
they have won some measure of equality with all the great 
minds and all the challenging personalities of all time. That 
fact has been immeasurably important in making our Amer- 
ican doctrine of equality a real and living doctrine. 

I regret that during the last several decades we have had 
a tendency to overlook this important American fact. And 
I think we are paying the penalty for our shortsightedness 
in unexpected ways. 

For instance, there has been a trend recently toward what 
is called “leadership”—but what is really nothing more than 
the idolization of individual men. In Italy, Mussolini took 
the title of Il Duce—the Leader—on the grounds that he 
was the one man who could fulfill the destiny of the Italian 
people. Not long after, in Germany, Hitler began calling 
himself Der Fuehrer. The politics advocated by these men 
were totalitarian, and therefore, antipathetic to our way of 
life. Yet the over-emphasis on single individuals has gone 
on, even in countries which are fighting totalitarianism now. 
Everywhere you turn today, you find people clinging to 
certain men who have been exalted in the public mind out 
of all proportion to their talents, however great. In Russia 
there is Josef Stalin; in China, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
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shek; in Britain, Winston Churchill; in the United States, 
Franklin Roosevelt. The stature of these men is in every 
case out of the ordinary and they deserve the high posi- 
tions they have won. And yet, dare we say that any one 
of them is indispensable? The moment we say that, our 
world must change. 

I do not know all the reasons for this emphasis on single 
individuals. But I do perceive a connection, here in Amer- 
ica at any rate, between that emphasis and the neglect of the 
liberal arts. Had we more faith in liberal education, we 
would have, I believe, more faith in ourselves—more faith 
in the great leavening process of democracy, which forever 
pushes new men to the top. 

I have had the privilege of meeting most of the great 
men of our time and of conversing with them intimately. I 
have talked with and know all the allied leaders I have just 
mentioned, and many more besides. Yet I can say truth- 
fully that, however impressive their abilities—and I have 
found them impressive—I saw nothing in them that could 
not conceivably be duplicated in Akron, Ohio, where I prac- 
ticed law for many years, or here at Duke University. I 
think it was William Howard Taft who said that you 
could find a man fit to sit on the Supreme Court Bench of 
the United States in any town in America of more than 
5,000 population. Possibly Mr. Taft exaggerated. Yet 
surely the principle has been proved time after time in Amer- 
ican history. The vast American educational system has set 
men free—free not alone to serve, but free also to lead. 
Education is the mother of leadership. 

Now I think there is another phenomena of our time 
which is linked with our failure to grasp the real significance 
of liberal education. This is an excessive indulgence in the 
practice of what is known as censorship and propaganda. Of 
course, censorship of military matters is necessary in order 
to conduct a war. But this principle is being daily, if not 
hourly, abused and extended to many other matters that 
have no military significance whatsoever. More and more 
the doctrine of telling us what we should know is being 
adopted. 

It is of course natural for men who attain high office to 
seek to preserve themselves from the ordeal of public criti- 
cism and to attempt to stimulate approval of their policies 
and so to perpetuate themselves in power. 

And those who are suppressing free discussion among us 
and our allies have of course a rationalization for their pol- 
icy. They say that they must conduct political warfare. 
In the conduct of political warfare, they claim, it is dam- 
aging to say certain things. The enemy, they tell us, picks 
them up, distorts them, uses them against us. All this, of 
course, is true enough. But what of it? The time has 
never been when men did not seek to distort the utterances 
of their enemies for their own advantage. And what has 
won out in the long battle? Always the truth. Spread the 
facts, analyze them, debate them, make them available to 





all the world. There is no other form of political warfare 
that can possibly win the great political struggle in which 
we are engaged. Truth alone can win it. 

Is not this worship of leaders, this willingness to be told 
what to think, this unquestioning acceptance of unnecessary 
restrictions on our freedom of speech, is not all this part of 
the same trend—the trend away from self-reliant judgment, 
the trend away from the little towns, the trend away from 
the dignity of the common man, the trend away from liberal 
education, by which men achieve equality in fact as well as 
in law? We have seen these impulses take root in other 
countries, which are now our enemies. We have seen them 
carried to their dreadful conclusions. We have seen the 
exaltation of government, the abasement of culture, and the 
resulting violation of all that civilization cherishes. We have 
seen the devolution of human aspiration. It is a tragedy 
as great as men have ever witnessed. And it is our task, 
a task in which we shall be engaged for the rest of our lives, 
first to stop it, and then to repair it. : 

There is much discussion now—and quite properly—of 
the matter of war aims. Yet I have listened to some of 
these speeches with misgiving. I have shuddered to hear a 
member of our government planning, when the war is over, 
to police the education of our late enemies, after the tradi- 
tional manner of conquerors. To disarm those enemies, yes. 
To take whatever measures are necessary to prevent rearm- 
ing, yes. To remove from the necks of the people an en- 
slaving totalitarian rule, certainly. But having done that, 
education is another matter. It must grow out of and carry 
on a native culture. To determine the nature and manner 
of their own education is the right of men everywhere. And 
alien ideals superimposed by force will only produce resent- 
ment and hatred. 

Too many of the planners, I feel, are trying to look ahead 
by looking backward. Too many are seeking the future in 
the past. I find in many of their speeches an attempt to 
solve everything by their pet economic theories—the same at- 
tempt that has nearly ruined us during the last ten or fifteen 
years. The study and practice of sound economics is indis- 
pensable to a successful solution of the peace. And yet even 
sound economics cannot define the aim of the peace, nor the 
aim of the war. To discover that aim we must go deeper. 
We must establish beyond any doubt the equality of men. 
And we shall find this equality, not in the different talents 
which we severally possess, nor in the different incomes 
which we severally earn, but in the great franchise of the 
mind, the universal franchise, which is bounded neither by 
color, nor by creed, nor by social status. Open the books, 
if you wish to be free. 

Now, in the midst of war, I give you as war aims the 
perpetuation of this university, your right to attend it, and 
the certainty that your children, if they so wish it, can follow 
in your steps. 
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Our Responsibilities As Citizens 


“KEEP THE VIGIL ON THE HOME FRONT” 


By HOWARD W. JACKSON, Mayor of Baltimore, Md. 
Delivered at the Jackson Day Banquet, Baltimore, Maryland, January 9, 1943 


of the Battle of New Orleans and the founder of the 

Democratic Party, as we know it, our thinking and 
our way of life have undergone radical changes. Undoubt- 
edly, before we meet again in 1944 (if conditions are such 
that we can), we shall have seen even greater changes 
whether the military issues of this global war are settled or 
not. As the United Nations bring the fight closer to the 
enemy we naturally turn our thoughts to the firing line and 
away from issues on the home front . . . although I believe 
Democrats like Andrew Jacksor would have the good of 
the party in mind though the skies were falling. When 
Jackson was dying and the cause of the Democratic Party 
seemed hopeless in a certain section of the country, a friend 
came to Jackson and asked what he should do . . . whether 
he should run for office or let the election go to the Repub- 
licans by default. “Stand,” said the old no-compromise 
fighter. “If there are only two Democrats in the country, 
let one run for the Legislature and the other vote for him!” 

I believe there is no one within the sound of my voice 
who would not prefer to concentrate on the immediate job 
of winning the war. And rightly so! If there are those 
whose efforts and activities are still directed toward their 
own selfish interests, let somebody wake them from their 
sleep! Let someone tell them that unless they get behind 
the war effort with everything they have . . . there will no 
longer be ‘any interests left for them! Winning the war is 
the most important job in our lives right now .. . the most 
important until we face the task of winning the Peace. Be- 
fore we were attacked at Pearl Harbor we were a divided 
people. Since then we have united in singleness of purpose 
and unless we manage to keep that singleness of purpose 
after the last shot is fired, we will again see diversity of 
opinion and new bitternesses arise on the plans and policies 
which we must evolve to reshape a shattered world, and 
which may result in the errors of Versailles and may prevent 
the making of a lasting peace. 

At this moment all our thoughts and energies ought to 
be given over to crushing the totalitarian threat. Hitler has 
said there are only two ways of life . . . the totalitarian 
and the Democratic. He has said that one or the other will 
have to break! Our job now is to show the totalitarian 
world that Democracy has no intention of breaking! Our 
job is to prove that not only is Democracy going to win... 
but that it deserves to win! We, here in America, are so 
situated geographically, that it is difficult for us to realize 
what modern warfare actually means. You and I have 
never been bombed out of our homes; we have never seen 
our women and children lying mangled and dead at our feet ; 
we have never seen our peaceful roads clogged with weep- 
ing, starving refugees! We have never seen our skies can- 
opied with any but friendly planes and God forbid that 
we shall ever see it! Because of our present security from 
the horrors of war, many of us have not the imagination to 
picture the tragedy that follows in the wake of war fought 
on home soil. If we could, somehow, bring home to the 
indifferent that realization we would see a far more efficient 
job on every side. 


Sy INCE we last met to honor Andrew Jackson, the hero 


But as stark and ugly as the picture of modern warfare 
is, we must realize that actual physical combat is not the 
whole picture. This is not only a war of guns and planes 
and ships and tanks. It is much more complex than that. 
This time we must not only prove our superiority on the 
sea, under the sea, on the land and in the air, but we must 
prove our superiority socially, economically and spiritually. 
That is why, as much as we would like to devote all our 
thoughts to the battlefronts, we cannot turn away from the 
social, economic and spiritual problems at home. We cannot 
relax for a moment. . . for the simple reason that our fight- 
ing success stems from the competent handling of these 
problems on the home front. And, most assuredly, does our 
winning or losing the Peace depend on our method of han- 
dling these problems now and in the immediate future. The 
force of our contribution at the Peace conference table will 
be determined by our economic, social and spiritual strength. 

When we do sit at that Conference table shall we find 
hate there? Shall we find prejudice? Shall we find greed 
on the part of any nation? Shall we have the understanding 
and shall we be prepared mentally and spiritually to cope 
with the problems presented? We were not prepared when 
war came. We were not prepared materially, mentally or 
spiritually. Since the issuance of the government’s White 
Paper we have been more startled than ever to learn of the 
extent of our unpreparedness. At the Battle of New Or- 
leans on January 8th, 1815, Andrew Jackson had his defense 
lines ready long in advance. He did not know when the 
enemy would strike . . . but he was ready. One of his men 
tells the story. “Not during these days did the General 
take a regular meal. Food was brought to him in the field. 
When his Aide would beg him to rest he would say... 
“No, sir! There’s no knowing when or where those rascals 
will attack! They shall not find me unprepared!” 

Old Hickory had a motley band of soldiers at New Or- 
leans . . . of every station and nationality . . . negroes, 
Creoles, Indians, New Orleans volunteers, United States 
Regulars and Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen. He fought 
against seasoned and well-equipped soldiers, but Jackson and 
his men were prepared mentally to fight . . . they had the 
will to fight against odds and win! 

We don’t have to worry about our service men having 
the right mental attitude to win the War. Our problem is 
to get ourselves into the proper frame of mind at home! 
And the prescription for our indifference is a rebirth of 
spirit, a renewal of individual responsibility. If we con- 
tinue to neglect our responsibilities as citizens, then we no 
longer deserve to live under a Democracy. Individual in- 
terest, responsibility and initiative is the very life blood of 
Democracy and too often in recent years we have let down 
our guard! ‘Too often of late we have been indifferent to 
the laws and decisions made by our legislators. 

Our government has become too strongly a government 
by men and commissions. 

To wit; Without being too critical, the President recently 
asked for, and Governors are asking for, the right or author- 
ity to set aside all laws. 

War may have saved free enterprise. Some in high places 
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who formerly condemned our industrialists are now prais- 
ing them for the job done on production. 

Great social changes have come and will be necessary in 
the future, but such changes as are necessary for the economic 
and social security of our people can be made within the 
frame-work of the Constitution. 

In a Democracy the burden of good or bad government 
rests on the people. If through neglect of their responsibil- 
ities their duties and their liberties are taken over by some 
other agency the fault lies with them. In a rapidly chang- 
ing world there are difficult and new issues to be met at 
every turn. If the people themselves will not meet those 
issues there will always be a faction that will. If there are 
indications that government control is gaining unprecedented 
headway and is smothering the system of American free en- 
terprise to the point of excessive control or possible extinction 
then the individual citizen can blame himself. The set-up 
for self government is here . . . it has been here since 1787! 
If there has been a gradual overlapping of the three branches 
of government as set up by the Constitution, then it is the 
fault of the American citizen who has failed, by lack of 
vigilance, to see -that those lines are sharply and clearly 
drawn between the executive, the legislative and the judicial 
branches of Government. 

One hundred and five years ago Andrew Jackson in his 
farewell speech warned the American people of a too strong 
Central Government. His advice is significant today. He 
said ... and I quote: 


“Tt is well-known that there have always been those 
amongst us who wish to enlarge the powers of the gen- 
eral government, and experience would seem to indicate 
that there is a tendency on the part of the government to 
over-step the boundaries marked out for it according to 
the Constitution. Its legitimate authority is abundantly 
sufficient for all the purposes for which it was created, 
and its powers being expressly enumerated there can be 
no justification for claiming anything beyond them. Every 
attempt to exercise power beyond the limits should be 
promptly and firmly opposed. For one evil example will 
lead to other measures still more mischievous and if the 
principle of constructive powers or supposed advantages, 
or temporary circumstances, shall ever be permitted to 
justify the assumption of a power not given by the Con- 
stitution, the general government will before long absorb 
all the powers of legislation and you will have in effect, 
but one consolidated government.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, one consolidated government 
means a total State. The total state is the Nazi form of 
government. That system means an end to individual rights 
and freedom! Our duty here at home is to see that the 
inalienable rights of the American people to govern them- 
selves are held sacred. It is ironical that while we send 
millions of our finest men to battle, while we spend bil- 
lions of dollars to fight a system that would take from us 
our Bill of Rights and all our freedoms, including the free- 
dom of enterprise . . . there are those who would plunge us 
headlong into an American version of a system where the 
individual is subordinate to the State . . . where free enter- 
prise is replaced by government operated or excessively con- 
trolled business and where the fundamental freedoms of the 
American people are strangled by bureaucracy! By freedom 
of enterprise we mean the right of every American in peace 
time to strike out for himself; to be on his own and build 
his economic home and business, taking risks that are neces- 
sary; and for his family and self and the community to 
profit by the rewards of his enterprise. 


Individuals and nations cannot become strong and pros- 
perous if thrift is discouraged. All debt must be paid out 
of future earnings. 

By weakening the strong you do not strengthen the weak. 

By tearing down big men you do not help small men. 

If you destroy the rich or riches you do not help the poor. 

By pulling down the man who pays wages you do not 
lift up the wage earner. 

By inciting class hatred you do not further brotherhood. 

The office boy does not become Superintendent, General 
Manager or eventual owner by hating his boss. 

By taking the initiative from men and women you do not 
build their character and independence. 

By doing for people what they should do for themselves 
you destroy their initiative and do not help them permanently. 

Clear-thinking citizens who have held a finger to the 
wind, see which way it is blowing. Every day the ranks 
are swelling with those who foresee a planned end to Amer- 
ican free enterprise and they are ready to do battle for its 
survival. Free enterprise is the system on which American 
Democracy was founded; the system that developed its 
natural resources and built a nation so powerful that it is 
the envy of the world. It is the system that has given free- 
dom and opportunity to inventive genius, and to the indi- 
vidual initiative of the American people! It’s the system 
that has unleashed individual energy and ingenuity which 
under another system would have been choked and killed! 

Call it what you will .. . thrift system, profit system, 
free enterprise . . . it’s the system that is winning the war 
for us now. American industry has done in one year what 
it took a one man, regimented government to do in nine 
years; what it took Japan twenty-five years to do and what 
it took heroically fighting Russia twenty years to accomplish! 
If we were working under the so-called “efficient” methods 
of dictatorship we would not be ready for years. We are 
ready now because independent American industrialists 
threw their resources behind the war effort. We are ready 
now because Labor, recognizing the unlimited opportunities 
of American free enterprise, rolled up its sleeves and pitched 
in. If this system has carried us through a century and a 
half of constant growth; if it is carrying us to Victory now, 
why can’t it with benefit and dignity take its rightful place 
in a post-war world? 

If we asked for free enterprise as the early Americans 
knew it in a comparatively simple society we should be 
wrong! If we asked for it as even we knew it some years 
ago we should still be wrong! 
pace with the advance of civilization! Our opponents tell 
us that free enterprise is outmoded in a complex world, but 
they fail to realize that free enterprise is the essence of 
progress. Because businessmen who operate under this sys- 
tem are free they can meet change with intelligence and 
speed, when it comes! Because they are free they are often 
ahead of many of us in foreseeing future demands. 

What the American citizen asks is not an industrial mob 
rule under free enterprise but a system of free enterprise 
where the affairs of business, industry, Capital and Labor 
are wisely supervised by the government. Supervised but 
not operated and controlled! The forward looking citizen 
knows that some government control is not only desirable 
but necessary. He knows that the Constitution, itself, is a 
document of control. 

When a tired, exhausted, hungry world lays down its 
arms, strength and supply must come from somewhere. 
Where, then, but from the nation best equipped to give it? 
The regimented system of Nazi Germany and Japan will 
have failed! Democracy and its system of free enterprise 


American enterprise keeps . 
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will have taken the field! The stronger system, therefore, 
will necessarily have to take over the rehabilitation of a 
ravaged, starving world. 

War cannot be fought without regimentation . . . and 
every American worthy of the name gladly and proudly 
sacrifices to win that war. But he does it as a free man and 
not as an enslaved subject. We know that our small sacri- 
fices of food, rubber, gas . . . that our temporary surrender 
of certain rights are small when we consider that this is a 
war of survival. We know that one more selfish mistake 
and we might not survive. But if we are to survive eco- 
nomically we must see to it that after the War is won, yes, 
even now, that the tax situation is handled differently. We 
must meet this issue with a determined citizenry which says, 
Taxes for War? Yes! Taxes for the legitimate operation 
of our government? Yes! Taxes for other than those 
things? NO! John Marshall said,—“The power to tax is 
the power to destroy,” and Andrew Jackson put it into a 
few well-chosen words . . . I quote: “Congress has no 
right under the Constitution to take money from the people 
unless it is required to execute some one of the specific 
powers entrusted to the government and if they raise more 
than is necessary for such purposes, it is an abuse of the 
power of taxation, unjust and oppressive.” 

When the war is over we shall want our rights and 
privileges back and I would remind you that they were re- 
turned to us in 1919. 

in the meantime, we must become mentally prepared to 
use those rights and freedoms in building a new world... 
and in preserving what is best here at home. We shall have 
to be the source of supply for a poverty stricken world, but 
we, ourselves, must remain strong economically, socially and 
spiritually or we cannot give aid to those who cry out for it. 
They who thirst for new life must not find the American 
reservoir dry! 


Several million of our fighting men are coming home to 
take off the uniforms of necessary war regimentation. They 
are coming back to put on civilian dress and with it they 
want their civilian rights . . . Our greatest service to them 
will be to see that those rights, including the right of free 
enterprise, are here for them, intact! That task will take 
courage. Theodore Roosevelt summed up our duties like 
this... I quote: “Let us therefore boldly face the life of 
strife, resolute to do our duty well and manfully; resolute 
to uphold righteousness by deed and by work; resolute to 
be both honest and brave, to serve high ideals, yet to use 
practical methods. Above all, let us not shrink from strife, 
moral or physical, within or without the Nation, provided 
we are certain the strife is justified; for it is only through 
strife, through hard and dangerous endeavor, that we shall 
ultimately win the goal of true national greatness.” 

What we are fighting for at home and abroad is what 
humanity has dreamed of and fought for since time began. 
The American Revolution brought that dream to reality in 
the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution. 
That Constitution was put into effect by Washington, it 
was interpreted by Jefferson, it was practically applied by 
Jackson and magnificently preserved by Lincoln! In this 
dark hour of the nation’s history, President Roosevelt, our 
Commander-in-Chief, has the responsibility of winning the 
War and of guaranteeing a continuance of our philosophy 
of government and a way of life that will insure the preserva- 
tion and progress of this nation. In his effort to this end 
he is entitled to and must have our support. Our founding 
fathers visualized that way of life for us . . . let our vision 
and our efforts for posterity be no less! 

A powerful Navy, Army and Air Force is defending 
Democracy on foreign fronts and at our very borders. Let 
us, as responsible citizens, keep the vigil on the home front 
so that the American Way of Life shall be secure in the 
world of tomorrow! 


Labor and Economic Construction 
After the War 


GOODS CANNOT BE SOLD WITHOUT BUYERS 


By RT. REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D., Director, Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Catholic Sociological Society, Cleveland, December 29, 1942 


in the post-war world, I shall describe briefly the 
main ethical principles that must underlie any satis- 
factory scheme of economic reconstruction. 

I. The Ethical Principles. 

The two main principles have been stated in similar lan- 
guage by Pope Pius XII and in the Atlantic Charter. In 
his radio address on Pentecost Sunday, June 1, 1941, the 
Holy Father said: 

Every man as a living being gifted with reason, has in 

fact from nature the fundamental right to make use of 

the material goods of the earth, while it is left to the will 
of man and to the juridical statutes of nations to regulate 
in greater detail the actuation of this right. 


His Christmas Message of December 24, 1941, includes the 
following: 


Within the limits of a new order founded on moral prin- 
ciples, there is no place for that cold and calculating ego- 


Riso considering the place and prospects of labor 


ism which tends to hoard the economic resources and 
materials destined for the use of all to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature are not permitted access 
to them. 


The first of these propositions asserts the natural right 
of every human being to a livelihood (of course, the Pope 
means a decent livelihood) from the common bounty of the 
earth; the second proposition declares that the material goods 
and resources created by God for all His children should 
not, in the post-war order be withheld by the richer from 
the poorer nations. 

I quote now the corresponding declarations in the Atlantic 
Charter. Point Five pledges the respective countries of 
the signers to 


bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advancement and 
social security. 
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Point Four promises that those countries will 


endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, vic- 
tor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. 


The claim of every individual to a share in the earth’s 
bounty which the Pope lays down as a natural right. the 
Atlantic Charter promises to make good by international 
agreement. The claims of the weaker nations to a proper 
share of the world’s resources which the Holy Father bases 
upon “moral principles”, the Atlantic Charter promises to 
effectuate by international action. 

II. Labor and Organized Labor. 

Our main concern here, I assume, is not labor all over 
the world; it is labor in the United States. In this respect 
and for present purposes, we are all isolationists. And I 
take the liberty of restricting the subject still further. I 
shall deal mainly with organized labor. All intelligent and 
realistic observers are aware that the condition of the wage- 
earning classes ir. a reconstructed capitalist order will be 
determined, as in the past, mainly by their ability to organ- 
ize. In this connection, | desire to quote the eloquent his- 
torical summary put down more than forty years ago by 
Adams and Sumner: 


In the last six centuries the laboring population has risen 
from a condition of serfdom to a state of political free- 
dom. In this struggle for economic equality, the victories 
have been won by the wage earners themselves. When 
they did not pursue their interest, they lost their interest. 
When they forgot to demand their full reward, they failed 
to receive their full reward. ‘They had occasional en- 
couragement, and even an occasional leader, from the 
employing class, but in the main they fought their way 
against the opposition, and not with the assistance, of 
their employers. Their weapons were the strike and the 
trade union. When the ponderous machinery of supply 
and demand was ready to give them a lift, its inertia and 
initial friction had to be overcome with a strike. When 
it had begun to thrust wages down, it was prevented from 
entirely degrading the wage earner by the trade union. 
Always and everywhere the salvation of the working class 
has been collective action; and while the wage system 
remains, their progress will continue to depend upon col- 
lective action. (Labor Problems, p. 205) 


Either of two diametrically opposite situations may con- 
front American labor after the war. It may lose all the 
advantages that it has obtained since June, 1933, in par- 
ticular the National Labor Relations Act and the Minimum 
Wage and Maximum Hours Act. 

This will undoubtedly happen if it can be brought about 
by the dominant economic groups and their associates and 
satellites. That such is their deliberate desire and design 
is clearly indicated by certain significant events: the declara- 
tions of the National Association of Manufacturers; the 
attitudes and utterances of the majority of the metropolitan 
newspapers; the pronouncements and performances of the 
most powerful of the farm organizations, and the reaction- 
ary attitude of the majority of the recently elected Congress. 
These persons and institutions are the authentic Bourbons 
of our time. They have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. 

In an address delivered, December 7, in New York City, 
Mr. Wayne L. Morse, one of the ablest members of the 
War Labor Board, denounced those industrialists who are 
so “doped by the philosophy of economic feudalism” that 


they misinterpret the trend of events and jump to the con- 
clusion that the time is ripe to “carry on a fight against 
unionism.” He went on to say, however, that “the num- 
ber of these would-be feudal barons among American em- 
ployers is small ...” I wish I could agree with him in 
this encouraging estimate. Even if the group of “feudal 
barons” among employers be small numerically it will, | am 
afraid, exercise a dominant influence upon the thinking and 
plans of business as a whole with reference to post-war 
industrial relations. 

If the Republicans elect their candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1944 and if they are able, with the assistance of 
Democratic reactionaries, to control both Houses of Con- 
gress, the status and influence of ozganized labor, and there- 
fore of the whole body of wage earners, will undergo a 
disastrous decline. As a matter of fact, this combination of 
Republicans and reactionary Democrats already dominates 
the House of Representatives; that is, the body that was 


. elected the thitd of last month. Except for two obstacles, 


the most important recent gains of labor would all be swept 
away within the next six months. These obstacles are the 
Senate and the President, and we cannot be too confident 
about the Senate. So long, however, as the present occupant 
of the White House remains there, no fears need be enter- 
tained for the cause of labor or the cause of social justice. 

After the beginning of the year, 1945, the situation may 
be disastrously different, and labor may face the imminent 
peril of losing all that it has gained through legislation since 
1933. 

Assume that this possibility is realized. In order to sim- 
plify the problem, let us assume, too, that by 1945 the war 
will have ceased and the period of post-war reconstruction 
will have commenced. 

What political and economic policies will the masters of 
industry adopt in order to guide and determine the processes 
of economic reconstruction? According to their most vocal 
representatives, they will restore what with wearisome reitera- 
tion they have been calling the “system of free enterprise’’. 
The phrase itself is not very precise. Probably it was not 
intended to be too definite. Probably it is more effective 
as a magic formula, a slogan, a shibboleth. At any rate, 
many of those who are fondest of it seem to give it about 
the same meaning that is conveyed by the phrase, laissez 
faire. “Free enterprise” implies freedom of business from 
the restraints imposed by either labor unions or political gov- 
ernments. Give business a free hand and it will automatically 
produce universal prosperity. 

To be sure, the champions of “free enterprise” would 
admit that for a few months after the boys come marching 
home from the war, many of them will be unable to find 
jobs. But the “free enterprisers” wishfully think that this 
temporary difficulty can be adequately met by government 
relief. Vast public works will be as unnecessary as they 
are undesirable. When the brief emergency is over “free 
enterprise” will automatically ensure full employment. 

I have called these men Bourbons. They have learned 
nothing from the false prosperity of the 1920’s, nor from 
the real depression of the 1930’s. They have forgotten 
nothing of their antiquated and discredited economic heresies. 
They look back longingly to the 1920's, as the golden age of 
“free enterprise”, when government never interfered with 
the performances of business 4nd when labor unions were 
almost equally impotent. They shut their eyes to the well- 
known facts that in that decade of pseudo prosperity “free 
enterprise” was unable to keep the industrial plant operat- 
ing at more than 80 per cent of capacity, even though suffi- 
cient idle and willing workers were available to maintain 
operations at full capacity. Why did not “free enterprise” 
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bring the idle men and idle machines together? Because the 
“free enterprisers” knew that they could not sell the addi- 
tional product. Why could they not have sold those addi- 
tional goods? Because they had not put sufficient purchasing 
power into the hands of those who would like to buy, that 
is, the wage earners and the farmers. 

This unpleasant bit of industrial history our champions 
of “free enterprise” have conveniently forgotten. They still 
believe—not explicitly, only implicitly—that goods can be 
sold without buyers. Hence they are longing for the time 
after the war when they can “put the labor unions in their 
place”. even if that means greatly reduced wages and greatly 
reduced purchasing power. 

A few weeks ago I heard over the radio a university 
professor extravagantly eulogize ‘free enterprise” because 
of its achievements in the last 150 years, and particularly, 
in the years 1921-1929. I listened in vain for the effective 
retort that his opponent should have made. It could have 
taken this form: “Yes, free enterprise had full scope in the 
1920’s and it did produce a kind of meretricious prosperity. 
But why did it not use its magic powers and formulas to 
prevent the crash of 1929? Why did it not bring about 
industrial recovery during the four long years that elapsed 
between 1929 and 1933? Why were the last months of 
this four-year period worse than the first? Free enterprise 
was as free and unhampered under Herbert Hoover as under 
Warren Gamaliel Harding and Calvin Coolidge.” Some- 
times I think that the exponents of “free enterprise” are 
without a saving sense of humor. 

A few weeks ago, Walter Lippmann cited Alexis de 
‘Tocqueville’s L’ancien regime et de la Revolution on the 
different reactions of the aristocracy of France and of Eng- 
land to the doctrines and the threat of the French Revolu- 
tion. The privileged classes in England took account of 
these events, gave up some of their privileges and saved 
themselves from destruction. Les classes dirigeantes, that is, 
the aristocracy in France, refused to yield up anything and 
lost everything. According to Mr. Lippmann, the business 
classes of the United States have long occupied and still 
occupy the position of power which was held more than a 
century and a half ago by the nobility in England and 
France. He raises the question, whether our aristocracy of 
business will imitate their social forbears in England, or 
those in France. They will soon be compelled to make a 
decision. Here are the words in which he describes the 
situation: 

I think that the American businessmen today face es- 
sentially the same choice as did the British and French 
nobles in the eighteenth century. Will the American 
businessmen assume very heavy burdens in order to con- 
tinue to lead our industrial society, or will they become so 
absorbed in complaining about their burdens that they 
will not be able to lead? ‘This is a very real question. 
It is the answer to this question which will determine the 
future of American businessmen and, I believe, the very 
future of American industrial society under private 
management. 


It is somewhat more than a hundred years since De 
Tocqueville wrote the following sentences in another great 
work: 

I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the manufac- 
turing aristocracy which is growing up under our eyes 
is one of the harshest which ever existed in the world; 
but, at the same time, it is one of the most confined and 
least dangerous. Nevertheless, the friends of democracy 
should keep their eyes anxiously fixed in this direction; 
for if ever a permanent inequality of conditions and aris- 


tocracy again penetrate into the world it may be predicted 
that this is the gate by which they will enter. (De Tocque- 
ville, Democracy in America, II, 197) 


Of course, the business element in our present society 
includes other groups in addition to the manufacturers, who 
were the dominant social class one hundred and ten years 
ago. ‘lhe great financial, commercial, railroad, petroleum 
and mining interests have to be added to the manufacturing 
interest. “Laken together these great economic groups wield 
far greater social power in our time than did the “manu- 
facturing aristocracy” in the days of De Tocqueville. The 
question of what they will do with their great influence after 
the war, is one of the most crucial that has ever confronted 
the American peonle. 

So much for the .:npleasant situation that labor may have 
to face in the pcst-war period. Let us turn now to the 
contrary possivi!.t,. it is possible that the economic theories 
of the “free enterprisers” and their spiritual associates, will 
not determine the policies of post-war reconstruction. Ac- 
cordingly, the Congress and the National Administration 
will recognize the immediate necessity. of very large expen- 
ditures for public works to take care of the millions whom 
private industry will be unable to employ. The tragic mis- 
take made in the years, 1933-1937, of spending only a frac- 
tion of the amount necessary to reemploy all who were 
unemployed in that period, must not be repeated. After the 
war, appropriations for public works must not be limited by 
the discredited theory of priming the industrial pump. Pub- 
lic works can “prime the pump” in the sense that so long 
as they are continued they cause an increase in private busi- 
ness and private employment. The ratio, I believe, is two 
and one-half men employed in subsidiary private industries 
for every one engaged upon the public project. After the 
stimulus of public works is withdrawn, however, private 
industry cannot continue at the pace that it has artificially 
acquired. Even if the government were to put into opera- 
tion a program of public works so Jarge that all the unem- 
ployed found either public or private jobs, private industry 
alone would not be able to continue this happy condition. 
Private industry would be unable to continue with full 
operation and full employment. The reason is to be found 
in the bad distribution, in the fact that the owners of capi- 
tal still would receive more than they could spend and that 
labor would obtain less than it would like to spend. In 
other words, the industrial pump would not stay primed, 
unless capital received less and labor more than under the 
present distribution. (“Can Unemployment Be Ended”, 
p. 12) 

To be sure, when and if private industry brings about a 
better distribution of purchasing power than any that we 
have known under the “free enterprise” system; when and 
if the masters of our industrial system come to realize that 
full employment cannot be maintained unless more of the 
national income is spent for consumption goods and less of 
it saved for unprofitable or impossible investment ; when and 
if they reach the conclusion that capital must be content 
with less, while labor and the farmers receive more, of the 
national product than has been the case in the past,—then 
public spending to employ the unemployed can safely be 
brought to an end. Until this remote and improbable con- 
tingency arrives, government will have to maintain a public 
works program of sufficient magnitude to provide a job for 
every person who cannot find a remunerative place in private 
industry. 

If the foregoing policy should be put into operation in the 
period of post-war economic reconstruction, obviously it 
would be of great benefit to labor. Full employment would 
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mean good wages and, therefore, adequate opportunity for 
labor organization. ‘The possibility that Congress might 
wipe out labor’s recent legislative gains, or in any other 
way unduly restrict the activities of the unions, would be 
negligible. Such an attitude toward labor could not exist 
side by side with the economic and political philosophy im- 
plied in a program of federal spending to provide full employ- 
ment, any more than a generous attitude toward labor and 
labor unions is compatible with the economic and political 
theories cherished by the champions of “free enterprise”. 
The two attitudes and the two philosophies are mutually 
exclusive. 

My own opinion of the merits, feasibility, and necessity 
of large public spending in the period of post-war economic 
reconstruction is in line with that of Professor Alvin E. 
Hansen and his colleagues on the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Here are three pertinent paragraphs from 
their pamphlet entitled, “After the War — Full Employ- 
ment,” issued in January, 1942. 


We have to make up our minds as a Nation that we 
will not permit a post-war depression to overwhelm us. 
We do not have to take economic defeat after the mili- 
tary victory is won. We can, if we will, maintain busi- 
ness prosperity. We can sustain a continuing demand 
for goods. We can keep industry going at high levels. 
We can maintain substantially full employment. We can 
achieve a society in which everyone capable of and willing 
to work can find an opportunity to earn a living, to make 
his contribution, to play his part as a citizen of a pro- 
gressive, democratic country. 

If purchasing power is maintained at a high level, we 
need have no fears that private manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers, and farmers will not come forward and sup- 
ply the market with the goods demanded by the public— 
a rich variety of goods at reasonable prices. Private busi- 
ness can and will do the job of production. It is the 
responsibility of Government to do its part to insure a 
sustained demand. We know from past experience that 
private enterprise has done this for limited periods only. 
It has not been able to insure a continuous and sustained 
demand. 

When the war is over the Government cannot just 
disband the army, close down munition factories, stop 
building ships, and remove all economic controls. We 
want an orderly program of demobilization and recon- 
struction. "The Government cannot escape responsibility. 


To fulfill its responsibility it needs the hearty cooperation 
of business, labor, farmers, and the professions in the great 
task of developing a vigorous, expanding and prosperous 
society. 


Which of the two possibilities that I have tried to de- 
scribe is the more likely to be realized? I have no confident 
answer. If I were required to lay a bet on the question I 
should offer even money on either side, but I should deter- 
mine my choice by the toss of a coin. When I reflect upon 
the insidious and enormous power of American plutocracy 
and its retainers and satellites in politics, in journalism and 
in the professions, I am inclined to be pessimistic. On the 
other, when I recall the education which the people have 
received from economic events and political personages dur- 
ing the last decade and a half, I have some hope that by 
1944 the majority will be able to see through the fog of 
shams and shows which now surrounds them, and that they 
will choose for their rulers men who believe in labor or- 
ganization and social justice. ’ 

About two future contingencies I can speak confidently. 
First, the millions of returning soldiers and sailors will not 
be satisfied or fooled by the old clap trap concerning “rugged 
individualism”, “American opportunity” or ‘American 
equality”. With their knowledge of the almost unlimited 
productive capacity of our industries, as shown during the 
war, they will demand the opportunity to earn by honest 
labor a decent amount of that enormous potential product. 
And they will demand that their share of the potential prod- 
uct be made actual. They will not be lulled to sleep by 
commonplaces about the limitations and difficulties of dis- 
tribution, nor by promises of “prosperity just around the 


corner”. They will demand jobs here and now. I do not 7 


believe that an economy dominated by the philosophy of “free 
enterprise” will be able to meet that demand. 

The second positive statement that I can make with some 
confidence is this: unless the middle classes, that is, the 
comfortable farmers, the members of the professions, the 
small businessmen, the holders of executive and directive 
positions in the great corporations and, indeed, the majority 
of the “white collar” classes—cease to get their opinions, 
directly or indirectly, from the daily papers and strive to 
acquire a greater amount of realistic economic intelligence 
than they now possess, they may exercise sufficient voting 
power to place the champions of “free enterprise” in control 
of economic reconstruction after the war. From such a 
calamity may the good Lord deliver us. 


Change Is the Essence of Progress 


USING PRIVATE BUSINESS AGENCIES TO ACHIEVE PUBLIC GOALS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


By LEWIS H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corporation 
Delivered before the Washington members of the American Economic Association, Washington, D. C., January 5, 1943 


T is with some temerity that I appear before the 
American Economic Association. Your members whose 
deliberations are grounded in the quantitative data of 

economics, have presented papers giving with some detail 
economic blueprints for certain parts of the post-war 
economy. Your President asked for a layman’s point of view 
on the utilization of private business agencies to achieve 
public goals in the post-war world. 

In undertaking this assignment I want it distinctly under- 
stood I am appearing before this highly professional gather- 


ing as a layman, talking in a businessman’s simple language. 
The economist must appraise long-term trends. The busi- 
nessman’s approach is usually limited to the short-term 
future. He must think in terms of budgets, operating 
schedules, of plans which usually cover only a year or two 
ahead; or, if a program covers several future years, it is 
usually a problem limited in scope, definite in objective and 
based on past experience from which can be derived concrete 
facts and trends that aid in forecasting futures. Thus, you 
see that, in discussing anything as indefinite in time as the 
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post-war period, and as intangible as an assumption of what 
that far-off era is to be like, I must deal with wholly un- 
familiar premises. Concerning the future, there are as yet 
almost no known facts, and but little theory upon which to go. 

At the outset, let me strongly emphasize one point: 
Presently one supreme task confronts us—there is one job 
to do. That job is to win the war! We must win—no 
matter what the cost or how great the necessary sacrifice. 
Every businessman will echo that sentiment. Fortunately 
since the first World War, we have learned a lot. As we 
approach the problem of consolidating an inevitable victory, 
we must strive to build a peace as nearly indestructible as 
may be devised by the genius of man. 

To try to look ahead to the post-war future is, of course, 
desirable; but while we are in a deadly global war, fighting 
for our very survival as a nation, I have little patience, I 
confess, with those whose eyes are fixed solely on the post- 
war future; who are intent only on drawing a pretty picture 
of what the world ought to be, while we do not yet know 
exactly how the existing world is to be saved. 

I feel that I should at this point attempt to dispel two 
common misconceptions. about businessmen. Many persons 
labor under the illusion that businessmen desire to “go 
back to the good old days of the nineteen twenties,” and that 
they always want to maintain the status quo. Both assump- 
tions are fallacies. Permit me to say, as one who became the 
head of a large corporation six months before the crash of 
1929, that I have no desire to go back to the good old days 
of the twenties. Nor do I want to live over again the 
depression and experimentation era of the thirties. I will 
rejoice when we have behind us the first half of the forties 

these days of a bureaucratically controlled economy made 
necessary by war. I look forward to the post-war future in 
the hope that we can profit by the mistakes of the twenties, 
and the errors of the thirties, and the lessons of war in 
organizing a better way of life for all of us here in America. 

‘The businessman of today is not afraid of “change.” 
Change is the essence of progress. It is the motive of 
modern research. We can be sure tomorrow will be 
different from yesterday. We must strive to make it better. 

Industrial research is the actual process of improving on 
the present; always the goal is new and better things. Any 
business that, in times like these, attempts to stand still or 
look backward is a business doomed to extinction. 

With these few preliminary statements, permit me to 


' sketch with broad strokes the background for an answer 
» to your question concerning the post-war future. 


Wuar 1s Post-War Wor.tp? 


What do we mean by a Post-War World? Everyone 
is entitled to his own definition based on his guess as 
to the duration of the war and the nature and circumstances 
of the reconversion process from war to peace. For my pur- 
poses here I shall assume the Axis nations will not all be 
defeated before 1945, and that in the United States the 
major reconversion from a war to a peace basis will take 
three years, up to the end of 1948. I will define the Post- 
War Period as the time after 1948. 

Now what do we mean by Public Goals? The goal for 
which we are supposed to be fighting this war has been 
defined by the leaders of two of the United Nations in the 
Atlantic Charter as the Four Freedoms. Freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion are accepted almost like the air we 
breathe by the English speaking nations. Probably to the 
rest of the world these are rights greatly desired but en- 
joyed only in part. Freedom from fear of aggression and 
violence by neighbors against personal property has been 
sought by men ever since civilization began. Progress has 


been tremendous, but painfully slow. We must, if possible, 
go forward, but we will again be disappointed if we per- 
mit wishful thinking to obscure sound judgment. If free- 
dom from fear also means alleviation of fear of ill health 
and, in old age, fear of destitution, we doubtless can, by 
individual and collective action, move far toward this goal. 
Freedom from want, especially in countries blessed with 
productive land and an abundance of raw materials, is 
certainly attainable if we define our “wants” as necessities. 

However, in my limited time I must confine the term 
“Public Goals” to a much more limited scope than the Four 
Freedoms. I will confine myself to an intermediate goal 
which, if attained, will supply the means for at least some of 
the Four Freedoms or, in any event, go far to supply Health, 
Home, Happiness and Hope to most of our citizens. I re- 
fer, of course, to the problem of providing a reasonable 
— of employment for all citizens able and willing to 
work, 


EMPLOYMENT Major PROBLEM 


This question of employment has been the major problem 
of Europe since the dislocations of World War I, and of 
our country since the crash of 1929. ¥ 

The gravity of the crash that followed 1929 in this 
country should not be minimized. The Great Depression 
at its bottom left 12,000,000 to 16,000,000 entirely unem- 
ployed. Many additional millions worked part time for 
part pay. It wiped out thousands of banks and untold bil- 
lions of savings. It reduced the majority of commercial 
farmers to near bankruptcy. In Liverpool, wheat was quoted 
in 1932 at the lowest recorded price since Queen Elizabeth. 
Short term unamortized mortgages could not be paid. As a 
result real estate could not be sold at any price. In Chicago, 
building permits dropped to the lowest level since the Civil 
War. Building of home units throughout the nation dropped 
from 1,000,000 in 1925 to less than 50,000 in 1932. The 
Great Depression, conservatively figured, cost us, as a na- 
tion, $350,000,000,000 in non-production. 

You economists have each your own theories as to the 
cause of the boom of the nineteen twenties and the collapse 
of the early nineteen thirties. Irrespective of the causes, the 
fundamental fact is the world had not in one hundred years 
experienced a decline of the business cycle of such magnitude. 
There was no precedent in the new industrial world for 
government to supplement the economic machine or to in- 
tervene on any such scale as some now believe was required 
to restore economic balance. 


Mistake Was ‘Two-FoLp 


The great mistake of the first years of that depression was 
two-fold: (1) Failure to understand that the downward 
dip in the business cycle was a depression of unprecedented 
magnitude which could not be cured by “temporary” ex- 
pedients; (2) Failure to understand how to get the economic 
machine functioning again after it got out of balance and 
stopped. 

To the everlasting credit of the Administration, vigorous 
action was applied to the problem. Some of the acts were 
inconsistent with others and showed little understanding 
of how the economic machine worked. Early measures were 
partly temporary expedients applied in the hope “of getting 
us through the coming winter’’; nevertheless they were evi- 
dence of an earnest and vigorous endeavor to find and re- 
move the cause. 

Some of the steps were: Placing of a moratorium on 
foreclosures. The rescue work of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
Shortening hours to spread work. Increasing wage rates. 
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Unemployment insurance and old age pensions. Adoption 
of a public works and relief program. Insurance of bank 
deposits. Encouragement of building through insurance of 
marginal risks under the Federal Housing Administration. 
These were all encouraging steps in the right direction. In 
principle they had the support of businessmen even though 
the methods of applying the principles often partially nulli- 
fied the good. Even though skeptical of some of the schemes, 
businessmen “went along” in an earnest effort to help bring 
about recovery. The cooperation between business and gov- 
ernment was excellent and the results were definitely en- 
couraging. 


Feperat Hovusinc Act CITep 


One Act in particular shows the way government can 
properly utilize private business agencies to achieve public 
goals. Since I helped draft the original act, and mobilized 
the construction industry of the country to help get it passed 
by Congress, I have first hand knowledge of its origin. 

When the Federal Housing Act was first under dis- 
cussion in January, 1934, there were many in government 
who proposed that the government lend money direct to 
home builders. ‘They argued that the government could 
borrow at 214% and should lend direct at that figure, pay- 
ing out of taxes the cost of making the loans and for any 
losses. This was typical of an all too prevalent approach 
apparently activated by a philosophy that the government 
should do everything for everybody. 

Some of the rest of us, representing the opposite viewpoint 
that the proper function of government was to help people 
to help themselves, contended that the banks, the insurance 
companies, the saving and loan associations, the realtors, 
the whole system of building contractors and material dis- 
tributors, could do a better job than any new bureaucracy 
that could be set up and could do it at less cost. We argued 
for insurance of the marginal risk from a fund set up by a 
premium paid by the home builder and with a system of 
amortized mortgages covering a period of 10 to 15 years, 
to protect the home owner against mortgages coming due 
during depression times. 

Under this Act there have been loans amounting to 
$1,650,000,000 made for Mobilization Title I, with a loss 
to the government of $40,000,000. Under Title II there 
have been close to a million loans to home builders totalling 
$4,200,000,000, with a loss to date of less than $143,000. 

The organization administering the act has, in my opinion, 
been larger than necessary, but even so the cost has averaged 
less than $14,000,000 per year. The Federal Housing Act 
has been called the most successful of any innovation in 
the past ten years. In home financing it has revolutionized 
the mortgage banking system of this country. Here is an 
example of governmental stimulation of private enterprise 
as compared to competition with private enterprise. 

In contrast to the FHA we have the experience of the 
Tugwell Towns; of the TVA; of paying subsidies not to 
produce what could be consumed ; of punitive taxation; pub- 
lication and limitation of incomes; extermination measures 
of the SEC; and such projects as the Florida Ship Canal 
and Passamaquoddy. 

It is not by such measures that we bring about cooperation 
and restoration of confidence, nor the full ulitization of 
private agencies for achieving of public goals. 

Favorable reference is made to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, to the Home Owners Loan Corporation and 
to the Federal Housing Authority, not so much for the 
rescue work which they performed as for the principles 
which governed their operation. These principles differed 
fundamentally from those which were operative in programs 


to redistribute wealth, to give relief through unproductive 
work or to create needless governmental spending for spend- 
ing’s sake alone. 

In the Federal Housing Authority, government and in- 
dustry came closer, in my judgment, to real cooperation on 
sound constructive lines than was reached in any other field. 


HuMAN INITIATIVE ACCELERATED 


Here was a kind of planning which produced very tan- 
gible results; which stimulated the recuperative processes 
necessary to full recovery without arousing, at the same 
time, the fears of investors as to whether or not the free 
enterprise system would survive. Here was government 
aid functioning as an accelerator to human initiative and 
resourcefulness. This procedure relaxed restrictive brakes 
upon the national economy which were being applied through 
the wrong kind of governmental planning. 

It was on this crucial point that, through the past decade, 
businessmen have differed with government economic theor- 
ists. It is here the difference was most manifest between the 
political approach and the business approach to the prob- 
lems of recovery. 

One philosophy involved the stimulation of confidence 
and cooperation on the part of all elements in the economy 
so they could work together toward a definite objective. 


The other philosophy, by its very nature, stimulated sus- — 
picion and distrust and thus created fears which paralyzed © 


confidence. 


GOVERNMENT Po.uicigs iN CONFLICT 


For example, while the government, with its right hand, 


was endeavoring to help the banks to help themselves through 


the RFC, at the very same time with its left hand it was © 


competing with the banks through numerous lending agencies 
which had been established to deal with so-called “emer- 
gency” problems. Doubtless the motives of these government 
planners were sincere. Yet the net result was to create 
in the public mind distrust of possible unrevealed collectivist 
objectives for the future. That suspicion served to neu- 
tralize much of what the government was trying to do. 


Thus, the troublesome problem of unemployment, although | 


eased, was never solved. As a result, every businessman, 
big and little, began to get the idea that government had 
taken on a job and a responsibility bigger than any govern- 
ment ought to assume or could carry without eventual 
financial disaster through excessive inflation or repudiation, 
or through conversion to some form of totalitarian govern- 
ment. This generated the fear that slowly, but inevitably, 
the private enterprise system was being secretly liquidated. 

If we are to build soundly for the post-war future, it 
seems to me we must proceed according to the principle, 
learned at such great cost in the past decade, that no govern- 
ment should enter into direct competition with its citizens, 
and that the government of a representative democracy 
cannot do everything for everybody. 

Bureaucratic planners’ theory on this point reminds me 
of an incident that happened out in Iowa where I grew 
up. Every farmer had a milch cow. A natural rivalry 
existed among all the neighbors as to whose cow could 
produce the most milk. One farmer, thinking to outsmart 
the others, evolved an entirely new theory as to how his 
cow could be made to produce more. He figured out that 
if he could speed up her digestive processes, she wo-.id con- 
sume more food, and, therefore, give more mi!'.. So he 
would go out three times a day with his dog and chase the 
cow around and around the pasture. Needless to say the 
cow soon went dry. The farmer with the novel idea failed 
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to realize that Nature had designed the cow to function 
along entirely different lines. 

The free enterprise system has its natural way to function. 
It can produce jobs in abundance so long as it can have 
plenty of the right food and chew its cud of confidence 
without being chased all around the economic field by a 
lot of governmental experimenters with new, untried and 
unsound theories. You can’t use a club to chase the business 
system around the pasture without drying up the whole 
productive process. You can’t successfully approach the 
problem of obtaining greater cooperation between business 
and government, between business and labor, and between 
labor and agriculture on the basis of mutual hostility and 
truculence. 


PROTECT THE FUTURE FROM Past MISTAKES 


Perhaps it is too early for us to look at this chapter in our 
history from the sound and unemotional pinnacle of historical 
perspective and logic. Nevertheless we ought, at least, to try 
to distill out of these experiments with the lives and security 
of 130,000,000 people whatever we can of the virus or 
cause of our illness, so we may develop a preventive against 
the same mistakes in the post-war future. 

The American way of life and our private enterprise 
system are predicated upon incentives which develop 
enterprise and stimulate people to work. To help others to 
help themselves has been, for 150 years, the successful basic 
principle underlying the American way of life. Now a 
vast abyss is fixed between this sound, simple principle and 
the benevolent paternalism of a super-government which 
attempts to work on the reverse philosophy of trying to do 
everything for everybody. 

As, in retrospect, we consider the turbulent 30’s with their 
currents of cynicism on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
fervent faith in utopia, we can see the conflict which was 
under way between these two concepts. A large part of 
our people, mindful of the old traditions, were fighting 
desperately to maintain our heritage won through centuries 
of struggle—political freedom, economic freedom, and _ re- 
ligious freedom. The new theorists scoffed at them for their 
“rugged individualism.” For the scoffers had a philosophy 
—that the State was all important; that the State could 
bring to pass the Millennium. Expressed in another way, 
the basic conflict was between men who undertook risks to 
better the lot of man in return for rewards, under a system 
called “Private Enterprise,” and those who believed govern- 
ment office-holders without adequate experience had suddenly 
been endowed with a magical ability to operate a great com- 
plex economic society. These bureaucrats believed a little 
untried theory and plenty of compulsion would accomplish 
more than a lot of experience and plenty of hard work. 
These two fundamental concepts can be epitomized in two 
words: “opportunity” expresses the first ;“security” the second. 
The first group strives for multiplication of wealth, and the 
second group for division of the wealth already created. 


ConpiT1on Nor LIiMmItrep To AMERICA 


Now the pathological condition which lay at the root of 
this kind of thinking is not limited to America—it is world- 
wide in extent. Abroad it helped develop the Marxian 
doctrines of class consciousness, class warfare and open ad- 
vocacy of destruction of individualism and the substitution 
of State ownership of all means of production. In this 
country, likewise, the movement took root, but in a some- 
what different form. 

Marxism sought to tear down; its premise was that a 
new economic order could be built only after an old one 
had been destroyed. American liberals in their thinking 


haven’t been quite that ruthless. Instead the effort has been 
to build a new order inside the old order, so that, by 
throwing a switch, we could start off with a new economy 
and discard the old one. The label, “reform,” was used, 
while the real purpose, in the opinion of many, was just as 
far-reaching as Marxism itself. For a decade we have 
tinkered and experimented; we have tried “deficit financ- 
ing” and one economic formula after another. But, despite 
the pulmotors and all the artificial stimulants, the national 
economy never seemed strong enough to stand on its own feet. 

This period of economic experimentalism ended, at least 
temporarily, with Pearl Harbor. While the problems we 
face now are bigger and more serious than ever before, yet 
at least we have won a spirit of national unity and of coop- 
erative effort which we did not have before. The specter of 
unemployment has been banished through the placing of 
billions of dollars worth of government orders for war ma- 
terials into the sales hoppers of a relatively small number of 
large corporations. ‘Temporarily those deep haunting fears 
which have had such a baleful influence over American 
political life have been quieted. 

We have won, perhaps, nothing morg than a breathing 
period. Let’s hope it will be sufficient for us to re-diagnose 
these past ills so that, while there is yet time, preventives 
can be developed against repeating, after this war, the mis- 
takes which were so disastrous after the last one and in the 
Great Depression. 

We have a choice of direction to follow. We have a 
choice of instruments to use. But, we cannot possibly 
reconcile the principle of democracy, which means coopera- 
tion, with the principle of governmental omniscience under 
which everyone waits for an order before doing anything. 
That way lies loss of freedom, and dictatorship. 


WHICH IS THE Best ENGINE? 


As an industrial engineer, I visualize for comparison the 
free enterprise system and the totalitarian system, by imag- 
ining each to be a machine, and each propelled by a different 
kind of engine. 

There is the totalitarian machine driven by a powerful, 
heavy steam engine familiar to those of us who are indus- 
trial engineers. Its motive power is sweat converted to 
steam by the heat of compulsion. It is lubricated by fear. 
Usually its control emanates from the central plant. It is 
large, cumbersome and complicated and needs an unusually 
expert man at the controls. It has real power, and after 
it gets going, can deliver lots of energy. Its operation and 
efficiency are strictly limited by the training, experience and 
capacity of its engineer and his assistant. 

The free enterprise machine is activated by the compact, 
easy-to-operate, flexible gasoline engine. Its fuel is human 
aspiration ignited by self interest and it is lubricated by 
individual ambition and initiative. It possesses the power to 
do almost anything and goes wherever the people may guide 
it. The driver is the ordinary citizen who needs only a few 
rules to help him guide it so as not to endanger others. It 
needs no fettering central power plant. It needs no special 
tracks. It runs on the right-of-way of freedom available 
to all. 

To win the war we have converted our governmental- 
economic machine over from a gasoline engine to a steam 
engine. After the war, we want the limitless advantages of 
the private enterprise gasoline engine. 

As an industrial engineer, I believe the private enterprise 
machine—streamlined—is the best from all standpoints to 
propel the American nation to new heights of spiritual, cul- 
tural and material progress. I would recommend it as the 
basis of our design for the post-war model of the American 
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Way. I believe the American people will prefer for peace 
the private enterprise machine controlled by the people. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL CHOOSE 


As I read the pronouncements of many men in power 
today throughout the world about what they propose to do 
in the post-war world, I wonder if they have forgotten that 
someone else may be occupying the seats of the mighty, 
trying to direct the destiny of the world in that post-war 
era? I am convinced the American people, themselves, will 
decide what kind of a machine and engine they want when 
they write the closing paragraph on the last page of our 
history of World War II. 

In that very fact lies the need for the American people 
to be thinking now and making up their minds as to what 
they want in the post-war world. The foundations of the 
post-war world are being laid right now—though not neces- 
sarily by the war leaders. 

The future of America is being hammered out right now 
in the souls of our fighting men at the front; in the minds of 
the workers in the factories and on the farms, in the hearts 
of our American women, to be expressed in the acts of 
Congress over the next two or three years. 

Out of the lesson of unity learned in war we must find 
some cooperative compromise to make the “general welfare” 
the joint responsibility of the people, the government, busi- 
ness, labor and agriculture. We shall have demonstrated 
that our representative Republic is more efficient than any 
totalitarian state and in addition preserves Freedom. We 
must find a way to distribute equitably the products of our 
economic machine without destroying the machine. 

We must remove every obstacle that impedes private 
enterprise in doing its full job. Like Mark Twain's 
character, Tom Sawyer, who gave inducements to his play- 
mates to whitewash the fence so that the more he got them 
to do, the less he had left to do himself, government must 
pursue the incentive plan with the people. 

In the thirties, government tried the opposite way. The 
more government took over, the less of the burden private 
enterprise could carry. The more of the burden govern- 
ment tried to carry, the more the red tape tangled up, the 
more inefficiency developed. The more bureaucracy expanded 
and confusion grew. 

Tom Sawyer was an organizer. He offered inducements 
to get others to do what he knew needed to be done. What 
they left undone was a burden he could carry. 


CooPERATION 1s KEy 


When you ask how government and business can make 
the economic machine work better in the post-war world, 
I answer, by learning to cooperate—to be mutually helpful, 
to recognize the proper function of each in our social struc- 
ture. To avoid dictatorship, we must encourage the private 
enterprise system to carry the load of providing employment 
to the utmost, so that government’s load will be at a 
minimum. 

But then some economists will say, “What about the 
portion private enterprise cannot do?” If the savings of the 
system are not reinvested promptly so as to provide work 
for all, should not government intervene in the economic 
system to stimulate and assure reasonable employment for 
all? In reply, I say that if, with every encouragement and 
inducement, private enterprise were not to provide reason- 
able employment for all, then the government, by means of 
guarantees to private enterprise and through its procurement 
staff, should place orders with private enterprise for sufficient 
public works and products to supplement and fill the gap left 
unfilled by private enterprise. 
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But even when the government intervenes, if it is not 
to thwart its own purpose, it must do so by means consistent 
with the basic design of the engine it has chosen to sustain 
the American standard of living. We should never again, as 
we did in the nineteen thirties, try to put totalitarian water 
in the freedom gasoline and expect the enterprise machine to 
work properly. 

There is noting to prevent the attainment of our goal 
except our own failure to find out and understand how our 
social-economic-governmental machine works best. 


No Neep To CHANGE MACHINE 


In my opinion, we can make, it work. We do not need to 
change over to an entirely new machine or resort to a very 
obsolete type. All we need to do is to streamline and prop- 
erly gear up the great American Enterprise Machine. 

As I said in the beginning, businessmen build futures 
based on change. We shall not be satisfied in the post-war 
world of 1950 with the old enterprise gasoline engine model 
of 1925. We stand committed to a new model. But not 
merely a new model. We ask for changes in the American 
Way consistent with the basic design of our engine, based 
on improvements tested on the proving ground of practical 
experience. 


Moreover, we know there is more to the life of a nation 
than merely the political and economic machinery to pro- 
vide reasonably full employment. Health, Home, Happiness 
and Hope are our end objectives. Employment is only one 
means to these ends. 

And so, we must re-educate every man, woman and child 
to a deep faith in our desitny. The American Way is an 
ideal way of life citizens are willing to fight for—to die 
for if necessary. We must realize that working and sac- 
rificing together in the common cause are just as necessary 
in peace as in war. 

We must rebuild America. We must not destroy the 
system that has made America great. Instead, we must 
use incentives to stimulate private enterprise into channels 
beneficial to the good of all. Prosperity for America lies 
not in limiting opportunities for some, but in expanding 
opportunities for all. Honor and pride, properly appealed 
to, will put service in the common cause first, and the 
desire for profit second, as has been proven by this war. 
Cooperation, not conflict, must guide government, business, 
labor, and agriculture in their service to our people. From 
this new spirit and cooperation can come a new America that 
will be the Eldorado of the whole New World. 


Today’s Challenge to American Life 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS AND RELIGION 


By CHARLES E. SHULMAN, Rabbi, North Shore Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Lil. 
Delivered before the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association, January 14, 1943 


Much more will have to change before we realize 
the tremendous implications of that single act of 
Japanese aggression which plunged this country into its 
second war in a quarter of a century. Our external world 
is different now. Our homes are lonelier because of the 
absence of our youth. Rationing has affected our habits to 
a considerable degree. Transportation needs have altered 
our accumstomed means of travel and brought us closer to 
our hearths. And the constantly intruding inconveniences 
remind us daily that we are engaged in a struggle with an 
enemy more ruthless and cunning than ever confronted this 
nation. But our internal world is not much different than 
it was a year ago. We still follow our pursuits. Wee still 
chart a familiar pattern of life easily recognizable as that 
belonging to the immediate past. We still trust to a future 
which is not adequately conceived nor properly envisioned. 
And we are but dimly aware of the vastness of the conflict 
now engaging our world. 
Americans are quite certain that we shall defeat the Axis 
in battle. They have good grounds for their certainty. 
Quite apart from the great productive capacity of our nation 
is the determination of free men to protect their heritage. 
‘And this is mightier than the strongest armies of dictators. 
But Americans are not quite so certain about what we are 
going to do with the victory once we gain it. One public 
official voices the belief that we are fighting for a bottle of 
milk for every baby in the world. Another person in a 
public address declares that he is not fighting for a bottle of 
milk for every Hottentot and a TVA project in the Danube 
valley. In between these points of view are doubt, con- 
fusion and bewilderment. It is not enough to get on with 


M UCH has changed in America since Pearl Harbor. 


the war. It is also necessary to consider now, while we are 
in the heat of battle, what kind of world can emerge from 
this all-enveloping conflagration. When a patient is ill 
there are two courses of action necessary. One involves the 
effort at immediate cure. The other involves the plan for 
the convalescence. Each is complementary to the other. 
Without convalescence there may be a relapse which may 
prove to be fatal. The world is sick now. And we are 
desperately striving in an all-out effort to cure the malady. 
We are performing an act of blood-letting. Thousands 
now under arms may have to give their lives before the 
disease of fascism is eliminated from the world body-politic. 
But what of the convalescence? Is it conceivable that there 
will be complete strength and balance in the world structure 
after this type of war which regiments every life as well as 
every purse among men? Unless we allow for a decent kind 
of recovery it may well be that we shall be plunged into 
another conflict after this one. In fact, warnings have 
already been sounded by such outstanding Americans as 
Pearl Buck concerning this very danger. Speaking at a 
Nobel Award dinner just recently, this noted author called 
attention to the dangers inherent in our lackadaisical atti- 
tude toward the post-war world. The Atlantic Charter, 
she said, made certain promises. Those promises are already 
half-forgotten. If this war is not a war for the liberation 
of all peoples everywhere, then we might as well face the 
prospect of another struggle immediately afterwards. 

Pearl Buck is not the only American who has been think- 
ing of the post-war world. Many are wondering whether 
we shall have better intelligence in meeting the aftermath 
of this struggle than we had twenty-five years ago. They 
are fervently hoping that we shall be able to do what we 
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did not do yesterday—build adequately for world security 
and peace. Our free people must understand clearly what 
we are fighting for in order that we may finally be rid of 
the fears and frustrations that hinder world tranquillity. 
We must be possessed of the true vision of a better world 
before we can be true to ourselves and to those who seek 
hungrily after the liberties from the reservoir now beyond 


their reach. We are fighting for a decent opportunity for. 


every inhabitant of the earth to live out his years usefully 
and freely. We are fighting to establish the “century of 
the common man” as the Vice-President of our country has 
so eloquently phrased it, for a bottle of milk for every baby 
and more. We are also fighting for a happier environment 
for every child, for a dream for every youth, security for 
the middle-aged and tranquillity for those old in years who 
may end their existence on earth as a shock of corn ripe with 
maturity. And if we have nothing better to offer the world 
than the recent statement of an American manufacturer that 
he is not fighting for a bottle of milk for every Hottentot, 
nor a TVA in the Danube valley region, we are certainly 
expending an enormous amount of our manhood and treasure 
in pursuit of an empty cause. We shall not eliminate wars 
by such philosophy any more than we elimiated wars in the 
past. We shall not be saved tomorrow unless our entire 
world is a safe place for the children of men. We shall not 
know prosperity unless the poor of the present hour are 
enabled to increase their standards of living and we shall 
not know the friendship of other peoples unless and until 
we ourselves are disposed to be the friend they ardently desire 
us to be. 

There are three large general factors that have to be met 
with wisdom and sanity before we shall be able to order our 
world tomorrow in security and peace. The first of these is 
the economic factor. Before specialists like Keynes and 
others can establish their theories about economic well-being 
there must first be an elemental understanding of the needs 
of world society. This general subject, like so many others, 
frightens the average man who is little concerned with the 
question of economics outside his area of livelihood. Yet 
there can be no hope of a kindlier, peaceful world without 
a comprehension of the universal need of satisfying hunger 
and procuring shelter and obtaining the opportunity to labor 
creatively and productively. It should be relacively easy for 
a person to put himself in another’s place. But it is so 
hard to imagine the existence of those beyond our immediate 
circles of employment that it becomes a prime deficiency in 
any society and constitutes a great stumbling block to a 
better world. We in America have had evidence of this 
truth. Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” is more than the 
story of a single family tossed about in the ocean of poverty. 
It is also an account of the influence of the machine upon 
human life. It is the tale of hunger and wa and helpless- 
ness in a world of relative plenty. It is an indictment of a 
civilization that values human life too little and property too 
much. And if this is so in blessed America how much more 
true is this in other areas of the earth which are under the 
guidance of the United Nations today? What shall we say 
of India, where one hundred million people are born and 
die without having sufficient for their basic needs? Or of 
the European lands where millions brought into the world 
have known only grinding poverty and toil? Is it conceiv- 
able that we can meet the challenge of tomorrow without 
taking into account the simple justice that should give bread 
to the hungry and shelter to the underprivileged? 

We ought not to be awed by economists. We ought 
rather to treat them as the architects of world activities. 
And ‘as we tell our architects what specifications we desire 


in building a home so ought we to instruct our experts in 
economics to design for us the patterns that shall fit our 
conceptions of a better economic order. But first we must 
do some thinking on the subject ourselves. We must deter- 
mine what ought to be done to safeguard the general eco- 
nomic security for mankind. This security will most cer- 
tainly not be gained by indifference to the wants of those 
outside our limited sphere of life. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek challenged the United Nations recently with regard 
to this problem. He said: “There will be neither peace nor 
hope, nor future for any of us unless we honestly aim at 
political, social and economic justice for all peoples of the 
world, great and small . . .” The world tomorrow will 
not be so tolerant to economic blindness as it has been in 
the past. If purchasing power will be necessary to absorb 
the future output of our factories and mills, the peoples of 
the earth will have to be given the opportunity to obtain such 
power. So a bottle of milk for every “Hottentot” and a 
TVA in the Danube valley may be something more than a 
starry-eyed adventure in humanity. It may be a rich eco- 
nomic investment that will bring prosperous returns to those 
who can see its implications in the changing universe. And 
those who will not see should be reminded of the dangers 
inherent in our modern communications. The world peoples 
have been drawn ridiculously close together by the aeroplane 
and the radio. It is no longer possible to speak of China or 
India as places too remote for our consideration. We shall 
either understand them as friends or face the possibility of 
meeting their hostility in days to come. We now have the 
time to choose the manner in which we shall live with them 
in this little world shrunken to such small dimensions. 

A second factor in the challenge of tomorrow is the 
political structure of society. Here in our own country we 
are still terribly immature in our understanding of politics. 
The average man thinks that “politics” means the Kelly- 
Nash machine or some other tightly-knit oligarchy controlling 
the ballot for its own selfish ends. He has become accus- 
tomed to hearing the term associated with such notions as 
“graft,” “self-interest,” and the like. There is not much 
hope of building the kind of government that shall truly 
meet the ideals of our noble constitutions unless we change 
our attitude toward this much-abused word. Aristotle called 
man a “political animal” and thereby gave us the clue to 
the great possibilities for social organization that is sug- 
gested in the term. Man, he said, has the capacity to impose 
his own order upon nature. He can direct his animal herd 
instincts until they become manifest in the form of what the 
Greeks called the “polis,” or city. In this organization, 
planned and directed, man functions by laws. A law is no 
more than an agreement on the part of the individual to 
give up certain selfish instincts for the common good. The 
numbers of men who can live thus determine the kind of 
civilization in any given age. At the present time there is 
no law in Axis-controlled countries. There is only the whim 
of members of a party or oligarchy. 

Therefore there is nothing but primitivism and animal 
savagery manifest in those lands. When free people do not 
exercise their right of the ballot, when they are indifferent 
to their communal responsibilities, when they lack civic 
spirit, when they see romance in law, they degrade the term 
“politics” to the shoddy concept that is prevalent among so 
many people today. And because they understand so little 
of the possibilities of their own community growing by law 
they find it extremely difficult to imagine a league of nations 
controlled by international law. Yet they will have to im- 
prove their knowledge of politics if they expect to realize 
their hopes of international peace tomorrow. 
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The various suggestions and plans now offered for the 
society of nations should be given serious attention by every 
citizen of our country. If we expect to trade with nations 
we shall have to have better association with nations. We 
shall have to deliberate with them about common laws that 
can be accepted and respected by people the world over. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of splendid isolation. 
‘Twenty-five years ago we turned our backs upon the world. 
One hundred thousand of our youth had died in a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” Billions had been 
expended in defeating the legions of the Kaiser. We decided 
to divorce ourselves from the nations. And we found to our 
dismay that in a shrunken universe we cannot live apart. 
This war is a clear answer to our attitude of yesterday. 

A third factor dealing with the world of the future is 
religion. ‘This is not limited to any particular church or 
denomination. It is not described in any particular Bible 
or creedal document. It is rather to be found deep in the 
heart of mankind. It is the ultimate capacity to see others, 
as we see ourselves, hoping, aspiring and meeting with dis- 
appointment. It is the recognition of the spirit in man that 
can make the whole world kin. As politics is concerned 
with the external organization of society, so religion is con- 
cerned with the internal organization of mankind—the soul 
of humanity, as it were. ‘There is so much that men share 
that it will behoove us to look for the common properties 
of the world peoples. This does not mean giving up our 
cherished beliefs. It does mean that we must see different 
peoples as we see the composition of a symphony orchestra. 
‘The various instruments contribute to a great harmony. So, 


too, can the various beliefs and attitudes be harmonized to 
constitute the symphony of the spheres. 

It is the tragedy of our times that, possessing so many 
channels of information and education, we yet hug our 
prejudices and our bigotries so closely. We are suspicious 
of those not of our faith, our church, our creed. We find it 
difficult to believe that the word “communion” has greater 
implications, when viewed with godly spirit, than the nar- 
row interpretations we place upon it. There is a story told 
of two negroes who were in conversation about their religion. 
One wished to persuade the other to join “the army of the 
Lord.” The other insisted he was a member of this army. 
Asked what denomination he espoused, he replied “the 
Baptist group.” His friend answered: ‘You are not in the 
army, you are in the navy.” 

The world tomorrow will not permit us to live com- 
fortably within the smugness of our particular beliefs. It 
will not permit us to harbor prejudices against Jew or 
Protestant or Catholic or Hindu or Mohammedan. It will 
demand of us that we meet God’s greater law, the recog- 
nition that true fatherhood of God demands brotherhood of 
man. Once we can rid ourselves of our narrow prejudices 
and our blind intolerance of the consciences of others, we 
shall be better able to direct our thoughts to the economic 
and political means of achieving that society envisaged by the 
prophet of old, where we shall walk in the ways of God, 
where each man in our universe shall dwell safely under 
his own vine and fig tree and there shall be none to make 
him afraid. 


Today, We Produce to Destroy 


TOMORROW WE MUST PRODUCE TO BUILD 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN, Director, Public Relations Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Delivered before the War-Time New England Sales Management Conference, Boston, January 8, 1943 


E live in desperate times. Our minds are on events 
W chiefly beyond our shores—on the success of our 

arms, the welfare of your sons, and mine. We are 
apt to be impatient with all but vitally essential things. 

It is of one of these—the American chemical industry— 
that I have been asked to speak to you. In the main, this 
industry is a source of raw materials rather than finished 
goods. Only rarely does it emerge from its usual place 
backstage to appear in the spotlight. Ships, planes, tanks 
and guns command the popular eye today and capture the 
imagination. 

Yet, lacking a chemical industry we would stand dis- 
armed. Not a plane would fly, not a tank would move, not 
a‘gun would fire. Our armies would be helpless, if fighting 
at all. 

Everything that moves to the battle-front in modern war, 
whether by land, sea or air, has the single objective of bring- 
ing chemicals into action against the enemy, because all 
explosives are chemicals. And so, too, are the high-test 
fuels that drive the motors, the tires that grind under the 
motor transport trains, even the dyes that color the uni- 
forms, and the medicines that help heal the sick. The air- 
plane, while a machine, is equally a composite chemical tri- 
umph expressed in metals, plastics and liquids. 

In peace, chemicals are the life blood of all industry; we 
are doubly dependent on them in modern war. In war, a 


laboratory may have the striking force of an army. That 
fact was perhaps the greatest lesson learned by the United 
States in the First World War. Today, we can thank God 
that the lesson was learned in time for practical application 
in this titanic struggle. 

If you who are historically inclined were to go back to 
the records of more than 300 years, you would find that in 
the autumn of 1635 a curious establishment was opened in 
the Towne of Boston. The proprietor was John Winthrop, 
the Younger. The place was an odd combination of drug- 
gist’s shop, metallurgist’s workroom, chemist’s laboratory 
and alchemist’s den. Within it were made experimental 
batches of alum and saltpeter. From it radiated a series of 
primitive industrial enterprises designed to provide the col- 
onists with chemicals and medicines, and to exploit the 
mineral resources of New England. 

Alum was used in curing fur pelts, an important indus- 
try of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Saltpeter was the 
most costly and the most essential ingredient of gunpowder, 
a necessity both for food and defense against the Indians. 
And that year, it so happened, marked the outbreak of the 
bloody Pequot War. 

Winthrop was the father of the chemical industry in 
America. He saw that no nation could rise to greatness and 
yet depend upon others for basic chemical materials. Once 
we had gained our nationhood, chemical growth was encour- 
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aged and a slow but steady expansion of our chemical inter- 
ests began. It has developed greatly during the last 25 years. 

As a matter of record, America became world head- 
quarters for phosphate fertilizers during the 19th Century. 
The inventions of two Americans—Frasch and Hall—gave 
us dominating positions in sulfur and aluminum. The first 
successful plastics were likewise American inventions. Still 
others were vulcanization of rubber; creation of one of the 
first improved steel alloys; and introduction of modern 
photography. 

All of these stemmed from the industry that had its origin 
in John Winthrop’s little Boston shop. Sitting in our sup- 
posed security between the expanses of two great oceans, 
with the world at peace and all shipping lanes open, bring- 
ing to us rubber, silk, dyes and a thousand other things from 
abroad, we looked upon our past accomplishments and 
thought them good. 

"t was only amid the crash of Europe’s guns in 1914, ’15 
and ’16 that we awakened to our devious shortcomings. Our 
proud independence wes actually dependence. Weighed in 
the scales of scientific reality, we were a second-rate power. 
Something had been happening in the world during the pre- 
vious 50 years which we had trustingly let happen. Almost 
without warning it threatened to wreck us. 

Our strength, for that matter the economic strength of 
all nations up to that time, was based chiefly on natural 
resources—on coal, iron, oil, copper, and such chemicals as 
sulfur, phosphate and salt found in vast deposits in the 
ground. Possessing natural resources such as these, and the 
power and mechanical skills to adapt them to practical use, 
was regarded as all that was necessary for national greatness. 

However, one nation, Germany, had forged ahead on a 
new tack. Weak in many natural resources, she had delib- 
erately cultivated others. For one thing, her scientific men 
began to exploit coal, not merely as a fuel but as a chemical 
raw material. And they found that all the colors of the 
rainbow could be derived from the stuff that Americans 
were stoking into their furnaces. Likewise medicines, per- 
fumes and plastics could be made from coal. Yes, coal also 
could be made to produce new more powerful war explosives 
and poison gas. 

Herein were the means to world revolution and world 
conquest. German chemists had a headway of half a cen- 
tury over all competition. Historians may write of the 
First World War, as they write of all wars, in terms of 
clashing troops and the genius of generals; but fundamen- 
tally the struggle was between scientists and industrial 
producers. 

The German hob-nailed boots pounded toward Paris be- 
hind a destroying rain of TNT and other new explosives 
produced on a scale far beyond all previous conceptions. 
The old type of warfare, which had been fought with black 
powder and shrapnel, was obsolete overnight. At the same 
time, the mere cessation of German chemical exports placed 
every opposing nation under a handicap—and no handicap 
was more serious than our own. 

Our scientific students had to go abroad if they wanted 
the best training to be had. Fine laboratory apparatus and 
other equipment had to be imported, because we were with- 
out workmen skilled in making it. 

Potash, necessary to food production, cost up to $600 a 
ton during World War I. We frantically spent vast sums 
in an effort to overcome this German monopoly that ruled 
even our dinner tables. The nitrate plants started at Muscle 
Shoals testified to the desperate situation we faced in nitro- 
gen, needed for crops and explosives alike, and then mostly 
imported from distant Chile. Germany was beginning to 
get her nitrates from the air. 


She made more than three-fourths of the world’s dyes, 
holding a whiphand over the American textile, leather, 
paper, paint and ink industries. Even our paper money and 
postage stamps were printed with German-made colors. Our 
hospitals looked to Germany for vital drugs. 

The world’s largest user of rubber, we produced not one 
pound on American soil. For silk, camphor, bristles and 
essential oils we paid toll to Japan and the Far East. 

Such was the situation only a generation ago. It well 
might have been our plight following Pearl Harbor save for 
the courage and determination of American business. Here 
and there were men—men with vision and venture capital 
—who resolved that this thing would not happen again. 
They wrote a new American Declaration of Independence 
in terms of American laboratories, American factories, and 
American investments on American soil. 

Today, all the potash we can use is produced in the 
United States. The nitrogen without which our farms and 
a sizable part of industry could not operate, and without 
which we could not produce a pound of explosives, is being 
taken by chemical processes from the atmosphere. Both of 
these developments have come about mainly during the past 
15 years, and most fortunately so. 

We are now producing our own dyes and related fine 
chemicals in huge quantity and infinite variety. Camphor 
is being processed in chemical plants from southern turpen- 
tine, at a fraction of the former cost. Silk has been bettered 
by nylon—made from coal, air and water—an_ epochal 
achievement in chemical synthesis. 

And as to rubber— 

More than a century was consumed in bringing the crude 
rubber production of the world up to a million tons annu- 
ally. The United States is now undertaking to accomplish 
almost as mighty a feat in less than two years, by the manu- 
facture of chemical rubbers from petroleum, farm crops, and 
coal and limestone. 

Lacking rubber in abundance, we could lose the war. But 
that, gentlemen, thanks to the American chemist, is just 
what is not going to happen. It is said that a miracle is 
called for in the synthetic rubber program; if so, a miracle 
can be achieved. It is conditional only upon the prompt 
delivery of materials and indefatigable cooperative labor. I 
am disclosing no secret when I tell you that tires made of 
synthetic rubber are even now on duty on American military 
vehicles—what is more, outdoing rubber itself! 

Yes, we refounded our chemical industry during the First 
World War, and in the years that followed—years of peace 
—this re-born industry grew to maturity, strength, and 
world leadership. Today, that leadership is making itself 
felt throughout the industrial front. Yes, it is making itself 
felt on every war front in the world. 

It is not enough for us to say merely that we are fighting 
for our homes, our American way of life. Ahead are bet- 
ter homes, a fuller life, a richer abundance. Nor is it enough 
to say the security of the nation that we have known, and 
know today. The real issue is the security of the future 
nation, the greatness of which we just are beginning to 
visualize. 

Never before in history has a people at war had so much 
to gain by speeding the day of peace, for beyond us, visible 
even now and challenging our courage to win through to it, 
lies the frontier of an empire that is of vaster potential 
riches than all the Axis conquests combined. 

Recently, the department of the Du Pont Company, of 
which I am the director, made a survey of a group of the 
country’s largest industrial research laboratories, our own 
among them, to determine what the successful outcome of 
this war might mean to us. Some significant results of that 
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survey were reported to the American Chemical Society by 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine in a brilliant address. If I borrow 
from that text, it is because it affords a most inspiring mes- 
sage to the American people. 

1 made mention a moment ago of the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. I could talk at length on that subject. 
Suffice to say that by the end of next year if all goes well— 
and it can—we will declare our independence in rubber. 
Further, our production of aluminum then will be at a rate 
almost seven times greater than was attained in 1939 after 
half a century of intensive development. And we will be 
recovering from brine, sea water, and other sources approxi- 
mately 100 times the amount of magnesium that was pro- 
duced in 1939, when the magnesium industry in America 
was 24 years old. 

Our aviation industry is establishing facilities for the manu- 
facture in one year of almost double the number of planes 
it produced throughout the 37 years of its history prior to 
the start of the Defense Program. Compared to the old, 
these are super planes. ‘Trans-oceanic craft capable of flying 
to Europe and return without a stop, with loads of 60 tors, 
are taking form in the industry’s laboratories. ‘They are 
twelve times the size of the famous “Clippers” that inaugu- 
rated trans-Atlantic commercial air service only a few years 
ago. Consider, too, the radio. I am reliably advised of 
secret developments in broadcasting technique which will 
completely revolutionize radio after the war. 

The nation will emerge from the war with capacities for 
making plastics, synthetic fibers, nitrates, hydro-carbons, high 
octane gasolines and scores of chemical and other raw mate- 
rials on a scale that would have been regarded as fantastic 
hefore the war began. 

Few can grasp the implications of the magnitude of such 
projects, their bearing on our way of life. For instance, the 
aluminum-producing capacity being created will furnish 
enough metal in one year to build three times the number 
of passenger cars now operating on all American railroads. 
To produce this aluminum will require more electricity an- 
nually than was consumed in 1940 in 27 of our 48 states. 
Despite wartime tax schedules and wages, aluminum ingots 
now cost 25 per cent less than in 1940, and further econo- 
mies are forecast through savings in fabricating costs. 

Once as rare as platinum and more valuable than gold, 
aluminum has become a major metal cheap enough to build 
boats of it and plentiful enough for use in building auto- 
mobiles and mark this, houses. 

Magnesium is about 60 per cent the weight of aluminum 
and about one-fifth the weight of steel. It sold, in 1915, for 
35 per pound and was a curiosity. Today, measured by 
cubic feet, magnesium at 2214¢ a pound is cheaper than 
aluminum selling at 15¢ a pound, and almost a half ton of 
it, on the average, is going into every American fighting 
plane that is built. After the war, the nation’s capacity for 
producing this lightest of all structural metals will be more 
than double its aluminum output of 1939. 

Equally significant is the source of most of the mag- 
nesium now employed industrially. For the first time in 
the world’s history a structural metal is being obtained from 
the sea by a chemical process. Huge pumps force 300,000,000 
gallons of sea water daily through intricate apparatus. At 
present, magnesium and bromine are the only products re- 
covered, but the water contains traces of every element 
found on land. We may be opening a new field of chem- 
istry far more enticing than any of the imaginings of 
fictionists. 

In turn, steel is challenging the light metals. Low alloy 
steels and new modifications of the higher alloy steels, fresh 
from the laboratory, are bidding for expanding uses in avia- 


tion and wherever lightness and strength are requisites. In 
the steel industry today, technicians speak confidently of 
monster aircraft that will be largely steel. These new 
alloys are three times the weight of aluminum and almost 
five times the weight of magnesium, but their tensile strength 
approximates 190,000 pounds to the square inch. This ad- 
vantage permits weight to be shed by reducing bulk and 
eliminating needless supports. 

The larger planes grow in the future, say the chemists 
of steel, the more pronounced will be the trend to the new 
steel alloys. Less subject to corrosion than plain steel, they 
are more easily corroded than aluminum, but this problem 
in protection is said to be on the way to solution. So watch 
steel in the mounting competition of light metals. 

By all means, watch petroleum. Some years ago it was 
believed that the ultimate in motor fuel would be reached 
by the creation of a gasoline equivalent in power and anti- 
knock qualities to pure iso-octane. So superior was iso- 
octane in these respects that it arbitrarily was given an 
octane number of 100, which became the standard in evalu- 
ating all gasolines. But that was before the Battle of 
Britain. 

The epic fight of the Royal Air Force to save England, 
raging month after month against odds, was also a chem- 
ists’ fight to produce better fuels—fuels that would get 
planes into the air in a fraction of the former time, that 
would give greater and yet greater speeds, longer and yet 
longer ranges. The American chemist was in that fight, be- 
cause he knew more about motor fuels than any other chemist 
on earth. The Battle of Britain became a testing and devel- 
opment laboratory in which a nation’s life was the stake. 

The work done in that laboratory, and in our laboratories 
here at home as an outgrowth of that experience, has brought 
changes in motor fuel technology of which the effects will 
be reverberating long after the peace. Looking upon the 
situation indicated for after the war, the petroleum chemist 
now sees even today’s fuel out of date tomorrow. 

Consider another phase of petroleum chemistry. A bar- 
rel of crude oil contains literally thousands of chemical com- 
pounds. The chemist has long been fascinated by the pos- 
sibility that almost anything under the sun might be created 
with these chemical building blocks of hydrogen and carbon; 
that simply by the addition of oxygen and other elements in 
the proper combination, he might obtain new alcohols, acids, 
solvents, perfumes, pharmaceuticals, and organic synthetics 
of every type. Catalytic cracking processes and adaptations 
of them, brought very recently to high stages of perform- 
ance, are now leading toward this goal and taking petroleum 
chemistry into a realm once exclusive to coal-tar chemistry. 

The largest catalytic cracking capacity in the world is 
being operated by American oil companies. Soon this capa- 
city will approximate some hundreds of thousands of barrels 
daily. The significance of this development, well under 
way in 1939 but expanded to gigantic size by the needs of 
war, is beyond our present vision. Synthetic rubber, which 
as every chemist knows is not rubber at all but a new 
material of broader and yet more promising utility, is being 
produced from butadiene and styrene synthesized from 
petroleum. 

With almost equal facility the petroleum chemist can 
give us ethylene, on the one hand, or benzene on the other, 
and supply them in quantities measured in hundreds of tons 
daily. This feat might be likened to drawing wine or water 
at will from the same cask, or getting beef or pork from the 
same animal, inasmuch as ethylene and benzene are mem- 
bers of quite different chemical families. Practically, they 
are employed in such diverse uses as the manufacture of 
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styrene plastics; both the Buna and Thiokol types of syn- 
thetic rubbers; drugs, dyes, and nylon. 

Germany’s early mastery and world monopoly of the 
production of benzene, toluene and other coal-tar crudes 
and intermediates—her then “secret weapon”—brought her 
armies almost to victory in the First World War. It was 
only by prodigious effort and at huge cost that private in- 
dustry in the United States was able, during and after that 
war, to win independence in these chemicals, which are part 
and parcel of the nation’s economic life-blood both in peace 
and war. 

Today, we are doubly independent. Our coal-tar chem- 
ical industry is securely established. In addition, the possible 
output of benzene and toluene from petroleum is many times 
their peak output from coal tar. Furthermore, in super 
motor fuels, which may well be this war’s deciding weapons, 
we are excelling the enemy’s best in quantity and quality 
alike. Where Germany stood in 1914 with coal tar, the 
United States stands today with petroleum. 

We need to be visionary to the point of audacity, in the 
light of today’s evident facts, to discharge just a fair share 
of the post-war opportunities and responsibilities. Plastics 
were of sensational promise before Pearl Harbor. The new- 
est and most versatile of plastics will be available after this 
war on an unprecedented scale. The high-pressure synthesis 
of ammonia, one of the major chemical exploits of the cen- 
tury, will have taken on an industrial status that, in terms of 
new producing capacity, may be comparable to the discovery 
of a sixth continent. The amount of fertilizer chemicals 
that this new capacity will be able to supply farmers for 
fertilizers will be so large that the basic trends of agricul- 
ture might be changed. These are but one group of a hun- 
dred or more products stemming from this high-pressure 
synthesis, which utilizes air, water and coal as its building 
blocks. 

We will have glass that is unbreakable and glass that will 
float, wood that won’t burn, and laminations of plastics and 
wood that will compete with the structural metals. Hosiery 
derived from air, water and coal, a wonder of pre-war days, 
is but the forerunner of many innovations from the same 
source, ranging from shoes that contain no leather and 
window screens that contain no wire, to machinery bearings 
that contain no metal. 

I need hardly say this is unique in America’s industrial 
history. 

The normal course of invention and development is tedi- 
ous and from small beginnings. The newly created material 
or product is, first, carefully evaluated in the laboratory. 
Surviving that test, manufacture is cautiously begun in an 
experimental or “pilot” plant. There are further evaluations 
as to its potential acceptance by the public. Finally, a pro- 
duction-scale plant is built of modest size, provided always 
that capital is available—and only in rare cases do investors 
rush to the support of an untried proposition. It has been 
Du Pont’s experience that eight years is the average interval 
between the first conception of an invention and its commer- 
cial acceptance. Wide popular usage may not be realized 
for many years, though every strategy of salesmanship is 
employed. Witness the telephone, rayon, the automobile. 

The war’s urgent needs, however, have completely re- 
versed the normal procedure. The scarcity of many con- 
ventional materials led producers to turn to anything prom- 
ising in the way of substitutes. 

Our laboratories were scoured for new things. Every new 
material and product, every new method and idea that had 
any promise at all became subjects of earnest attention. 
Problems of cost, and risk, and capital, which must be 
primary considerations in peacetime development, were 


brushed aside by the much more pressing need to win the 
war. Behind the industrial innovator were placed the re- 
sources of the nation itself, and the watchword was “speed!” 

So, today, we have the plants. The investment in them, 
private and public, mounts into the billions of dollars. Their 
equipment is the latest, their processes are the newest. Under 
forced pressures, such as only the combined might of 130,- 
000,000 people could bring to bear, they have taken form in 
the space of months. 

Nothing like this ever happened before, because never 
before did we have at hand so many new industries in 
embryo, or so many young industries yet in the first flush of 
growth. I might mention nylon as an example. Suddenly, 
without the usual preliminaries of maturity, many of these 
have become indispensible. 

Today, we produce to destroy. But tomorrow we will 
produce to build, and we will continue to invent and thus 
to multiply our possessions. We will have at our command 
ten, fifty, a hundred times what we had before, chiefly of 
new materials. Means will be at hand to perform feats 
that men have long-dreamed of doing. 

Fuels, metals and plastics are now ready to complete the 
revolution in transportation begun early in the century. 
Automobiles in the years immediately following the war may 
be quite similar to those of today because of the immediate 
demand for motors, but we can see notable changes coming 
in due course. 

Sealed cooling systems, proved on large-scale by aviation, 
may end in the post-war car the nuisance of adding water 
to radiators. Weights may be half what they are, saving 
from 1500 to 2000 pounds of useless load. The power out- 
put per cubic inch of piston displacement may double, treble 
and even quadruple. Fuels may yield 50 miles to the gallon. 
Cars can be air-conditioned, sound-proofed. 

Instead of rubber alone, there will be a wide variety of 
rubbers for tires and other uses. In tires, the indicated range 
is from all natural rubber casings, through varying combina- 
tions of natural rubber and synthetics, to the all-synthetics. 
When one remembers that at present the synthetics are being 
adapted to tire specifications written for rubber, and that 
one of them—neoprene—was declared by the Baruch Com- 
mittee to have proved itself fully equivalent to rubber in 
exhaustive tests of military tires, the future here looks prom- 
ising indeed. 

The upsurge of automobile technology will be paralleled 
in aviation. Designers are thinking in terms of hemisphere- 
spanning freighters and of passenger air-carriers in fleets 
numbering hundreds of planes. Transcontinental non-stop 
air trains of gliders, which would drop off or pick up 
“coaches” over the principal cities enroute, are probabilities. 
Technical considerations no longer limit the size of airplanes 
that can be built. 

Now present are most of the elements essential to the 
wide popular ownership of planes. Small, highly efficient, 
almost foolproof craft can be produced at low cost, nc more 
than that of the moderately priced automobile. An enormous 
plant capacity will be awaiting utilization, tens of thousands 
will have been trained in flying, and the post-war land will 
be dotted with air fields. 

As never before we are conscious of the need for cheaper 
and better housing. It is coming because in no better way 
will we be able to put into worthwhile service the abundance 
of materials suitable for building all kinds of things. The 
engineer, the chemist, the production expert, and the develop- 
ment departments of some of our largest companies are alert 
to a promising opportunity. 

Thus far, only general objectives have taken form. They 
are for homes costing in the order of $500 to $800 per 
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room. Prefabricated sections, which can be handled by a 
few men, will permit flexibility in architectural designs. New 
insulating materials, making possible light walls that will 
be several times as efficient as heavy masonry ones, will allow 
the use of revolutionary structural principles. 

Plywood, plastics, rustless steels, non-ferrous alloys, vari- 
ous types of composition board, fire-resistant woods, cera- 
mics, and synthetic finishes of lasting durability will be em- 
ployed in profusion. For example, stainless steel is indicated 
as a common roofing material of the future. 

Lighting will be automatic, governed by electric “eyes” 
sensitive to outside variations in the daylight. Air-condition- 
ing units will be employed. The inner walls will be adjust- 
able, so that several combinations of rooms can be arranged. 

In many ways the new post-war home will be less costly 
to maintain and operate. One-half the fuel will heat it. 
Plastic surfaces will be good for a lifetime of wear. The 
electric bills will be smaller. To mention just one detail 
pointing the way: electric lamps that lasted 1500 hours in 
1939 now last 2500 hours, gives 12 per cent more light, and 
cost from 12 to 17 per cent less. 

Perhaps the most important of al! the signs pointing to 
better days is the fact that the war has dissipated innumer- 
able inertias. Ordinarily, the new is received with doubt. 
People cling to the old and tried, are loath to experiment, 
slow to change. When peace comes, however, the usual slow 
developmental process will have been reversed. War short- 
ages of conventional materials will have resulted in eager 
trials of every new material science and industry could offer. 
And countless of the “substitutes” will have proved their 
superiority. ‘Thus, an experience with, and an acceptance of, 
the new will have been gained that ordinarily might have 
taken many years to achieve. 

No, we are not going back to the 1930’s when the war 


ends. We couldn’t go back even if we wanted to. Time 
never turns back, nor does science. The power ruling our 
destiny has launched this generation into a revolutionary 
epoch, for which the past has been but preparatory. Our 
greatest achievements are yet ahead, in the high noon to come. 
When this great conflict has ended, when Main Street’s 
conquering sons come home again, the huge new capacities 
for producing the finest in metals, plastics, fuels, fibers and 
countless other materials will be awaiting peaceful utiliza- 
tion. 

The past will have been written off, the wraps removed 
from the war’s secret developments, and the old books of 
rules discarded. Vast markets left unsatisfied while auto- 
mobile makers now produce tanks and refrigerator makers 
turn out guns, will suddenly assert their needs. Priorities 
will go. The dearth of today will become abundance. 

There inevitably will be dislocations, how serious only 
time can determine. They must be expected in the wholesale 
transition that impends. But we will no more return to 
the economy of the pre-war period than we will go back to 
the horse and buggy, the hand pump, and the coal oil lamp. 
We can’t go back. 

Just as now, in this war, only one course is open to us 
with honor, so will victory leave us without choice. We 
must go forward, not alone to a military victory but to the 
greater triumphs that can be ours with the coming of peace. 

The foundation of our future has been laid. The girders 
of the new structure are even now being cast. Ahead, and 
ours for the grasping, are opportunities greater than ever 
before presented. 

Ahead is the ultimate of accomplishment that has been 
America’s destiny from the beginning. We fight, not for the 
past, but for the future, a future without parallel in the 
life of man. 


Dangers of a Great Power Peace 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER IS NO GUARANTEE 


By C. J. HAMBRO, President of the Norwegian Storting (Parliament) 
Delivered on the Metropolitan Opera Coast to Coast Broadcast, New York City, January 9, 1943 


T is a remarkable fact that in all the suffering and ter- 
rible hardship in Norway, we hear no voices clamoring 
for peace at any price. People in the occupied countries 

know that the United Nations are going to win. But they 
also know that winning the war will give no security for 
the future unless we also win the peace. More than they 
fear that the war shall drag on, they fear that the peace 
shall come too soon. It has been a totalitarian war, and 
they want a totalitarian peace, dictated upon the aggressor 
nations according to our conception of right and justice. 
It has been called a people’s war and they demand a people’s 
peace, and not a politician’s and diplomat’s peace. 

The tortured nations of Europe and Asia know that noth- 
ing is more quickly forgotten than the sufferings of others. 
They hear with misgiving voices lifted to proclaim that we 
must start with a clean slate. It is one of God’s command- 
ments to forgive those who trespass against us; but no human 
being has the right to forgive trespasses committed against 
others. ‘That is a divine privilege. And to the peoples of 
the occupied countries those who have not sutiered but ex- 
press their willingness to forget the sufferings of others are 
accessories after the fact to the crimes of the Gestapo, the 
killing of hostages, the wiping out of innocent populations. 


They do not crave any revenge, but they hunger for justice. 

The United Nations are fighting this war for certain prin- 
ciples of right and certain moral ideas without which life is 
not worth living. The small nations fear that the longer 
the war is going to last the greater the risk of the moral 
issue being overshadowed by military and political issues, 
and considerations of immediate expediency. They fully 
realize the necessity of stimulating the war efforts of every 
democratic nation, but they cannot be blind to the danger 
that the propaganda machinery of big countries easily can 
call forth just those currents of imperialism and national 
prejudice which constitute the gravest menace to the peace. 
The war is on so tremendous a scale and can only be won 
by so colossal efforts of production that the small states are 
on the point of disappearing from the official eye; and still 
we know that without the heroic active and passive resist- 
ance of the small nations of Europe the war would have 
been lost, and all the countries mobilized against the Amer- 
ican conception of liberty. The small nations have no un- 
reserved faith in great power diplomacy. They are not pass- 
ing through this furnace of suffering to be told by other 
Governments what their fate shall be. They are not giving 
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more than their heart blood to resist the dictators in order 
to be informed by well meaning committees in any other 
country how their future shall be organized. It is our duty 
to do all the planning and preliminary work that can be 
accomplished; but before any final decisions can be taken 
the peoples themselves must be heard on their destiny. 

At the International Labor Conference held in New York 
a little over a year ago a far-reaching resolution was adopted 
unanimously by representatives of 35 Governments. ‘They 
demanded that organized labor and industry should be 
directly represented at the future peace conference. And 
not only labor and industry, but all the material and im- 
material forces that build up a nation, should have a right 
to be heard directly. 

Any attempt to present nations with a Great Power peace 
as a fait accompli would set the world back again to a state 
of moral anarchy. The Atlantic Charter is no guarantee 
against such a fatality. It is not a binding State document. 
It is a very wise declaration from the two greatest leaders 


of democracy. But it has not been ratified by the Senate of 
the United States or by the Parliament of Great Britain. 
And we all know that sometimes the most solemn declara- 
tions of presidents of Republics and Prime Ministers of 
Monarchies have failed to convince or bind their parliaments. 

Only if public opinion is wide-awake and prepared can 
we hope to win the peace. In all the occupied countries 
struggling men and women are looking to the United States 
with hope and ambition. With the ambition that the great- 
est democratic nation on earth shall be prepared to take the 
prominent part in international affairs, which it should be 
historically and traditionally predestined to take, and to give 
to the world the leadership and guidance we are in need of. 
With the hope that it may be realized by this people that 
it is not sufficient that the United States should be the 
World’s greatest arsenal of munitions and war supplies. If 
we shall win the peace this nation must be prepared to be 
the world’s greatest arsenal of democratic and Christian 
ideas and ideals. 


The Fight for Liberty 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Valedictory address delivered to the Undergraduates of all classes in Harvard College, January 10, 1943 


HERE is no need for me to emphasize the unusual 

nature of this morning’s ceremony. Not in June but 

now in midwinter we mark the graduation of the 
senior class. More significant still, we mark also the de- 
parture of many members of Harvard College whose aca- 
demic course is far from finished. To be sure, there is 
nothing unique in what is happening here in Cambridge. 
Throughout the nation our colleges empty so that our armies 
may grow in strength. Throughout the nation able-bodied 
young men of eighteen and nineteen years of age are being 
called to join the armed forces already fighting on many 
fronts and on many seas. For more than a year now every 
day has witnessed an increasing impact of the war on aca- 
demic life. You have watched a college devoted to the arts 
of peace being transformed into an establishment primarily 
concerned with the needs of war. With your departure, 
the conversion will be complete. 

Under such circumstances you will not expect me to speak 
as though I were addressing only the members of a gradu- 
ating class. Rather, I am sure, you wish me to think of 
this occasion as one on which the University salutes all who 
are leaving Harvard to serve the nation. 

This is for the country a desperate hour of need; the call 
has gone forth and you respond. For the next few years 
your one goal will be to contribute your utmost to the win- 
ning of a complete and speedy victory. To hasten the day 
of peace we must prosecute the war with ever-increasing 
vigor. We are not, as Great Britain was in the fall of 
1940, fighting with our backs against the wall, grimly hold- 
ing on, merely refusing to admit the possibility of defeat yet 
not seeing or knowing how victory can be won. For us, 
today, the way through to the triumphant end now seems to 
be outlined. Yet no one believes it to be an easy road; and 
the question is—how long—how many years before the end? 
The kind of world in which you and your generation will 
spend your days depends in no small measure on the answer 
to this question. Every day the war continues prolongs the 


agony of civilization; every month adds to the chaos with 
which the post-war world must deal; every year increases 


the hazards which liberty must encounter when the war is. 


won. Therefore, to insure victory in the shortest span of 
time, no sacrifice can be too great. 

The hazards to liberty when the war is won,—may I take 
a few moments to explore this subject further? For surely 
next in importance to achieving a speedy victory stands the 
later perpetuation of the ideal for which we fight. And, I 
take it, you and I would agree that fundamentally this war 
is concerned with human freedom. This being the case, it 
is of the first importance that we consider how we shall pre- 
serve freedom after the war is won. I say we are agreed 
as to the basic issue of the war. For there can be doubts 
only in the minds of those who either fail to understand 
the full implications of the totalitarian philosophy or secretly 
admire it. ‘To all others the choice is clear. It has been 
well illustrated in the film, ‘““This Mortal Storm.” There 
was depicted the choice between a society which respected 
individual freedom and the Nazi system which rapidly led 
to the degradation of the human soul, led not merely to bru- 
tality but to the corruption of all the dignity with which a 
free man is clothed. It is the task of the United Nations 
to see to it that such a system will not dominate the world. 
That requires a decisive victory. It requires an ever-increas- 
ing stream of supplies to our allies and an ever-increasing 
body of our own fighting men. It requires on your part 
courage, boldness, and a knowledge of the ways of war. 
Such requirements now stand before us. 

But at some later day, as we struggle through the con- 
fusion of a post-war world, it will be your task as citizens 
of the United States to see to it that a totalitarian virus 
does not corrupt this nation. That will require clear think- 
ing, indomitable patience, and an understanding of the ways 
of peace. The two assignments—of war and peace—are 
paradoxically the same and yet far different. As regards 
objectives, they are identical; as regards methods, miles 
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apart. Indeed, the winning of the war could engender such 
conditions in our minds that we would be unable to pre- 
serve liberty when the time of peace had come. And it is 
this dilemma which must be considered carefully by every 
young American, particularly every soldier. For only by 
recognizing the dilemma may we hope that it will be solved. 

Let me illustrate by quoting from the novel, “Darkness 
at Noon.” In a striking dialogue one of the characters 
sums up the fundamental choice of the twentieth century in 
these words: : 


“There are only two conceptions of human ethics, and 
they are at opposite poles. One of them is Christian and 
humane, declares the individual to be sacrosanct, and as- 
serts that the roles of arithmetic are not to be applied to 
human units. The other starts from the basic principle 
that a collective aim justifies all means, and not only 
allows, but demands, that the individual should in every 
way be subordinated and sacrificed to the community .. .” 


At another point in the dialogue the same speaker, a sup- 
porter of the totalitarian view, inveighs against what he 
calls the “humanitarian fog—philosophy” in these words: 


“Consider a moment what this would lead to, if we 
were to take it literally; if we were to stick to the precept 
that the individual is sacrosanct, and that we must not 
treat human lives according to the rules of arithmetic. 
That would mean that a battalion commander may not 
sacrifice a patrolling party to save the regiment.” 


But his companion objects, ““Your examples are all drawn 
from war—that is, from abnormal circumstances.” 

To which the totalitarian replies, 

“Since the invention of the steam engine the world has 
been permanently in an abnormal state; the wars and revo- 
lutions are just visible expressions of this state . . . The prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means is and remains the only 
rule of political ethics; anything else is just vague chatter 
and melts away between one’s fingers . . .” 

‘These few sentences strike through to the bedrock which 
underlies the shifting muddy ground for which liberals and 
conservatives alike contend. This issue between the two 
ethics is basic to all discussions of the future of this nation. 
When we fail to come to grips with it, we flounder in a sea 
of good intentions and pious hopes. 

May | illustrate by raising the old question of why we 
in America should continue to believe that minorities have 
rights? Why is it important to safeguard these rights and 
render more secure the bulwarks which protect the indi- 
vidual from the power of those who govern? Would it not 
be more realistic to discard the whole concept of rights as 
a bit of eighteenth century rationalism and say merely that 
minorities have such a temporary status as the majority cares 
to give? So argued an ardent advocate of democracy in a 
conversation with me not long ago; he then proceeded to 
conclude that the majority was justified in revoking minor- 
ity rights whenever the welfare of the state demanded. This 
is one of those superficially attractive doctrines, the product 
of so-called realistic thinking, which has found much favor 
in recent years. It is only a step from this position to that 
which sanctions the destruction of a minority whenever the 
majority so decides; and in practice, since plebiscites on such 
issues are rarely held, this means the destruction of a group 
when those who hold the reins of government so decide. 
In such a form the proposition becomes less attractive. 

One need hardly point out that this is no academic argu- 
ment. Repeatedly throughout the course of modern history 
the cry, “the state is in danger” has served the ends of 
revolutionaries and reactionaries alike. But the times when 


internal enemies were thus disposed of were not times when 
men were free. Quite the contrary. They were times of 
oppression, tyranny and fear. 

To my mind there can be escape from the conclusion that 
a free society in times of peace (notice the qualification) 
must tolerate even those minorities which by their principles 
and doctrines seem to jeopardize the cause of freedom. This 
may seem absurd to some. Yet to conclude otherwise is to 
forsake the only ethics on which a free society may hope to 
thrive. (I am talking, of course, about the political rights 
of a minority, about free speech and free assembly, not about 
conspiracies or assassinations looking towards armed revolt.) 

It is a paradox, if you wiil, that a free society must pro- 
tect within these limits those who oppose the fundamental 
premise on which this society is founded. Yet, to my mind, 
this paradox is a necessity which springs from the choice 
between the two conceptions of human ethics as opposite 
as the poles. It is a consequence of a belief in the sacro- 
sanct nature of the individual and a rejection of the view 
which glorifies the collective aim. To argue that the rights 
of the individual are a purely utilitarian invention is to de- 
prive the underlying American ideal of its cutting edge. You 
can build a free nation on a Christian view of human des- 
tiny. You can destroy it by substituting another. 

In the illustration I have used—the question of minority 
rights—I have emphasized the distinction between peace 
and war. For in time of war, a free nation may be forced 
to safeguard its existence by measures which contradict the 
basic principles of its being. So, too, with individuals; for 
those who fight, the rules of arithmetic must apply to human 
beings. Free men must fight a war in essentially the same 
pattern as soldiers of a regimented nation. Hitler’s gen- 
erals and our own must draw their military decisions from 
the same essential premises. The danger lies not in our 
methods of waging war, but in the possibility that at some 
later time people may argue from war to peace. 

We need not worry lest five or six years hence people 
justify murder because in war one fights to kill. But we 
may well be disturbed by the prospect that some may argue 
(from right or left) that dangerous minorities should be 
suppressed. And, if passions run high, it is even possible 
that others will declare that the security of the nation calls 
for ruthless violence. 

Let us freely admit that the battlefield is no place to 
question the doctrine that the end justifies the means. But 
let us insist, and insist with all our power, that this same 
doctrine must be repudiated by free men in days of peace. 

Let me make it clear that this issue between the rights of 
individuals and a collective aim is not the issue of radical 
or reactionary as the forces are aligned today. Modern 
history has shown that liberty can be crushed by an ava- 
lanche either from the right or from the left. 

Furthermore, I have been discussing the development of 
American society, not the structure of other nations. After 
the war we shall have to learn how to keep the peace by 
cooperation with other great countries which have very 
different cultural patterns and different histories from our 
own. But we shall not promote the cause of international 
understanding by confusing our own internal problems 
with the great debt we owe to China, to Great Britain, and 
to Russia for their magnificent fight against our common 
enemies. If we are to live in a world of peace we must 
accept great responsibilities beyond our borders. But we 
must also find a solution of problems presented to us by mod- 
ern technology at home. These problems we must solve in 
our own way. The future of this nation must spring from 
its past—it must represent a continuing evolution of the 
American pattern. 
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As a nation of idealists, we have hitherto held strong 
views about “human rights.” But we have been naturally 
suspicious when overexposed to any set of slogans. Particu- 
larly, we have been inclined to test the validity of proclaimed 
intentions by comparing them with actions. No battlecry 
which can be read in two opposite senses will long rally 
this country. You can not long promote the welfare of the 
American republic with Machiavellian tactics. Totalitarian 
states have no such troubles. Those who adopt as their 
guide the rules of arithmetic applied to individual lives need 
never worry about the virtue of consistency. Power poli- 
tics has no conscience and need stand before no moral accuser. 
But those who believe that human life is sacred must come 
into court with clean hands. The most convincing propo- 
nents of liberty are those who clearly have no personal stake 
in a special application of the general doctrine. Some blatant 
examples to the contrary were in no small measure respon- 
sible for the cynicism of a few years past. 

The American people have historically taken their stand 
on the side of Christian humane ethics. And though there 
have been many black lapses in practice, we are still com- 
mitted to this basic position. The abnormality of war, if 
recognized as an abnormality, does not invalidate our stand. 
Clearly, we cannot repudiate our historic view of what is 
right and wrong without wrecking the continuity of our 
national life. Indeed, such a conscious repudiation seems 
to me inconceivable. The danger lies in the possibility that 
we may fail to direct our attention to the real issue,—fail 
because we have lived so long in a world of war where 
power alone has ruled. 

But even on that score we need not be too fearful. How- 
ever hard-boiled the average American may be, he is unlikely 
to accept the idea of liquidating his political opponents with- 
out mercy. Whether he bases his philosophy consciously on 
religion or not, he believes that it is wrong to coerce and 
torture human beings (wrong, mind you, not inexpedient), 
wrong to have a government based on informers and intimi- 
dation. He feels it in his bones that men ought to be free. 
He looks forward, therefore, to having more human lib- 
erty on this continent, not less. To this end he may wish 
to make radical changes in the political and economic struc- 
ture of America. Like Thomas Jefferson, when he abol- 
ished primogeniture, a citizen of this republic may today 
wish to swing an axe against the root of privilege. But he 
will do so only that a greater number of citizens may be free 
within large limits, free to carry the responsibilities as well 
as to enjoy the benefits of modern civilization. It is because 


we have come to realize the confusing complexities of mod- 
ern industrial society that we expect drastic alterations. We 
realize that there can be littie or no real chance for many 
individuals to make significant choices—the essence of free- 
dom—if there is not first of all freedom from want and 
fear. Social security for us, however, is not an end in itself 
but a means towards freedom. It is thus, in the spirit of 
the American tradition that the problems of our day must 
be conceived. 

I have spoken of the difficulties of the days of peace, of 
the problems you will be facing at a later time, when as 
returning veterans you are called on to shape the future of 
this nation. The experience immediately ahead is far dif- 
ferent—it will be cast in days of War, yet this experience 
in the Army or the Navy may if you so choose make you 
more able to fight for freedom in civilian life. Once it is 
clear in a man’s mind that the demands of war are one thing 
and those of a free society in peace another, the virtues which 
are developed on the battlefield reinforce the natural tal- 
ents. And this education may prove as valuable in the post- 
war, world as years of study in academic halls. I do not 
have to tell you that our troubles will not be over when 
victory comes. You do not expect the millenium once the 
fighting ceases. You know how long and difficult may be 
the post-war years. In this period you will need courage, 
endurance, patience (above all, patience) to see it through; 
you will need an understanding of what it means to work in 
close cooperation with other men. The fortitude, loyalty 
and steadfastness that come from hardship and danger serve 
the erstwhile soldier well even in civilian clothes. 

Formal education for the present you leave aside, but you 
will grow in wisdom nonetheless. New knowledge will 
come to you by virtue of the sacrifices that you will be asked 
to make. Having been ready to run all risks for freedom, 
you will comprehend it as those of us at home can not. On 
some subsequent commencement day you will return with 
the understanding born of great events. On that occasion 


it will be said of you as of the returning Harvard soldiers 
of 1865: 


“Today, our Reverend Mother welcomes back 
Her wisest scholars, those who understood .. . 


Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her... . 


But these, our brothers, fought for her.” 


Gentlemen, with anxious pride, Harvard awaits the day of 
your return. 


Our War Effort to Date 


PROBLEMS OF OFFENSIVE WARFARE 
By VICE ADMIRAL J. W. GREENSLADE, U.S.N., Commandant, Twelfth Naval District 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, Calif., January 8, 1943 


am mindful of the saying about the prophet in his 

own country. However, with an open mind—the 
only personal characteristic of which I feel free to boast— 
and with a background of over 47 years of naval experience, 
which eventually led into the fields of national and naval 
policy, of strategy and high command, I have succumbed 
to the impulse to join in the club’s work of crystallizing 
public opinion out of the boiling pot of debate. 


Ri== from your midst to address you today, | 


My subject today may appear a bit too comprehensive 
for the contribution which I’ll deliver; but, perhaps, others 
may take it on in an effort to round it out in completer de- 
tail and more definite conclusion. 

We out here are particularly interested, of course, in 
problems of the Pacific. And being proud of our relations 
and record in regard to the Philippines, we may look for- 
ward to a leading part in the evolutionary development of 
democratic relationships among all the peoples of the Pa- 
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cific—the establishment of a new Old Order of Christ, 
based on respect for the neighbor and peace to men of good 
will. 

Our war with Japan did not start with the dawn attack 
upon Hawaii one year ago. It began in 1898. At that time, 
with Spain defeated, all Spanish Micronesia—the key to 
the Pacific—was ours to take. America, then, had a far- 
reaching choice to make. We thought in our innocence that 
this choice was one of isolationist democracy or imperialism. 
Actually, it was a choice between war and peace in 1941. 

But we backed and filled. We compromised, while ad- 
hering to an old belief that no territory should be acquired 
which would require a Navy to defend, Retaining the Phil- 
ippines and Guam, we turned the rest of Micronesia back to 
Spain. A vast chain of fourteen hundred islands—hundreds 
of potential but undreamed-of landing fields, directly athwart 
our trade routes—was left to await Japanese gun emplace- 
ments and air squadrons. 

Ownership of Micronesia passed eventually by sale from 
Spain to Germany. These possessions were a part of Ger- 
many’s imperialistic dreams and a spur to broad naval de- 
velopment—a great factor in the background of World 
War I. 

At the conclusion of that war, the League of Nations 
mandated these spoils of battle to Japan, recognizing a 
secret pact exacted from Great Britain by Japan as a price 
for entry into World War I. Thus Guam and the Philip- 
pines were cut off by a Japanese empire stretching from the 
Equator to Bering Sea. The battle lines for war in the 
Pacific were taking final shape. It may even be said, with 
scant exaggeration, that Corregidor, the Dutch East Indies 
and Singapore fell that day over twenty years ago. 

Having mentioned the League of Nations, we may note 
in passing its weaknesses, particularly its political attitude of 
expediency toward economic and military sanctions. This 
tended to foster rather than prevent the rise of ambitious, 
internationally unscrupulous gangsterism. I would note also 
that our failure to join the League removed its only chance 
of success. We alone could have supplied the unselfish 
morality and strength to enable it to stand upright. 

We still might have averted war, perhaps, if we had been 
sufficiently realistic and alert,—if we had served notice— 
and lived up to it—that America was prepared to meet force 
with force. But our record in the inter-war decades is 
one of myopic economy and complacence. Congress rejected 
the National Defense Act of 1920. We accepted as a diplo- 
matic victory the 5-5-3 naval tonnage ratio of the treaty of 
1922. We blew hot and cold over the Manchuria Incident 
and Japan’s subsequent withdrawal from the League in 
1935. As late as 1940 we failed to authorize adequate de- 
fenses for our Pacific bastions : Remember? We 
didn’t want to antagonize our sensitive little friends, the 
Nipponese. When I first joined you in San Francisco only 
a year and a half ago there were always several tables of 
them at every luncheon group listening to and strengthening 
what they considered platitudinous, front-softening altruism. 

There is small comfort, I confess, in recalling what might 
have been. But I wish to point out—and not at all de- 
-fensively—that the rising tide of Japanese ambition was long 
recognized for what it was by our own ranking Navy men. 
Moreover, Japan’s intentions and general strategy were 
foreseen, although we had no reliable information concerning 
her secret armaments. 

America had kept full faith, of course, with respect to 
the Limitations of Arms agreement. When that agreement 
was abrogated, public opinion remained callous to the press- 
ing need for more ships and bases to meet the inevitable, but 
deliberately ignored, attack. It was contrary to national 


policy to implement Guam and Wake and the Philippines 
for war. Navy budgets were criticized and slashed. Naval 
leaders were called hard names: jingoes, chauvinists, brass 
hats and bureaucrats. 

To put it bluntly, the Lend-Lease program saved our 
national bacon. Faced with the self-evident need of aiding 
Britain, our facilities expanded. Our production speeded 
up. We were preparing for war—as well as a democracy 
ever prepares—when Japan struck so viciously on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was a disaster, without ques- 
tion. The full magnitude of it and the reason why dis- 
closure thereof could not previously be made were contained 
in the recent press release of December 6. But I some- 
times wonder if this Japanese attack was not also, in a way 
of speaking, a blessing in disguise; a revealing and saving 
preview of Japan’s underrated strength and determination, 
which that nation failed to appreciate and follow-up at the 
time—a golden opportunity forever gone. As it was Japan, 
prepared and ready to the utmost as to plans, material, op- 
portunity and time, shot her selected bolt and failed to in- 
flict a deadly wound. 

Caution was imposed upon us while we made replace- 
ments and repairs. In the interim we gained experience and 
knowledge of the enemy, his ships, material and methods of 
attack. If the initial move had been left to us, without 
such information, one all-embracing disaster might easily 
have lost us our Pacific Fleet, Pearl Harbor and Alaska; it 
might have opened our Pacific Coast and Panama to all-out 
assault. 

This is speculation, I admit. But it is speculation sup- 
ported by no little evidence. The battleship has come back, 
among other reasons, because it is a better battleship than 
it was a year ago in defense against air and sub-surface 
attack. Our planes shoot down Zero fighters because they 
have become better planes, manned by more expert per- 
sonnel, and because we now have them increasingly in 
dominating numbers. Our Fortresses are so effective on de- 
fense, in addition to their other admirable characteristics, 
that attack on them is almost suicide. Our submarines have 
approached perfection in technique and tactics. We have 
developed peace-time projects into practical, workable real- 
ities of the material, the physical and the spiritual. Our tac- 
tical operations have become a matter of assured doctrine 
and easy habit instead of tentative and experimental exer- 
cises—the life-and death responsibility of war versus the 
sporting chance of peace-time maneuver. 

Japan’s plan of conquest, as it has been pursued thus far, 
has been logical and predictable. Our long supply lines 
and lack of advance bases resulted inevitably in the loss of 
Singapore, the East Indies and the Philippines. At the same 
time, Japan’s strong outposts in the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands—built contrary to pledges to the League of Nations, 
but never checked by the League—made possible new enemy 
footholds in New Guinea and the Solomons. The threat 
to Australia and our supply lines thereto necessitated di- 
version of our forces. Until very recently a counter-offensive 
could not have been sustained. 

It is true that we were misled to some extent concerning 
the magnitude of Japan’s war preparations. However, the 
wool was really pulled over our eyes only with respect to 
airplane carriers. It would now appear that, in relation 
to their building capacity, the Japanese did sacrifice capital 
ship tonnage in favor of carriers and, possibly, large cruisers 
which have not yet appeared in the arena. They used that 
carrier advantage to the limit at Pearl Harbor, but they 
lost it irretrievably at Midway. 

Unquestionably there was a lag in improvising the pro- 
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tection of our earlier battleships against planes. But now 
that this protection has become so improved, events may 
demonstrate that our continuing reliance on capital ships 
may have its compensations. We know that some of our 
latest type are operating in areas from which the more 
vulnerable carriers have been driven by damage and sinkings. 

The full value and effectiveness of these battleships was 
revealed only this week in the Navy Department’s report on 
the action of Tom Gatch’s battleship, in company with other 
types, including a carrier, last October 26th. Within an 
hour and 18 minutes the ship repelled three air attacks, which 
included at least 84 dive and torpedo bombcrs, sustaining one 
hit which inflicted superficial damage only. In the first at- 
tack wave all 20 of the attacking planes were shot down. 

. This is the type of action in which the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales were sunk. 

Less than three weeks later another task force, which in- 
cluded this ship, in a night engagement sank a Japanese 
battleship (or heavy cruiser), three cruisers and one de- 
stroyer, as well as inflicting damage to other vessels. Our 
air arm completed the good job the following forenoon. 

At the outset of the war, then, Japan had an advantage 
in carriers and a probable equality in battleships, surface 
types and submarines in the Pacific. But it was soon es- 
tablished that we had kept abreast of all important advances 
in the science of naval warfare and were in position to use 
them. We were well aware of air requirements. Our de- 
velopments toward air war at sea were entirely compre- 
hensive. Our technical and tactical developments embraced 
the air-cooled engine, dive bombers, torpedo planes and 
naval long-range patrol planes and unquestioned superiority 
in carrier technique and efficiency. We were well advanced 
in communications, electrical equipment, fire control and all 
the various devices and methods involved in modern sea 
warfare. The United States Navy had been operating task 
forces three years before the commencement of hostilities. 

And I suspect that our enemies have been considerably 
embarrassed by our skill in amphibious warfare. The Navy 
had anticipated that specialized forces and equipment would 
be required in this field. In close collaboration with the 
Marines, training operations were conducted in California 
and the Caribbean. The results of this careful preparation 
have been demonstrated in the Solomons and North Africa. 
Working in harmony with the Army and Marines, our ob- 
jectives have been taken. The areas taken have been held. 

Our basic war plans, including logistic support of our 
naval forces, had been well outlined in full cooperation of 
the Navy and War departments. Our best minds, our finest 
tacticians, armed with the best information procurable, had 
labored for years in the consideration of the possibilities 
which might develop in war in the Pacific. 

Plans, however, must be tailored to fit the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of modern, total war. They must be flexible 
enough to be capable of meeting variations of situation. 
Therefore, of necessity, the fullest cooperation must exist 
between all elements—air, land and sea. Especially is this 
demanded in the type of amphibian—(we soon may be 
saying “omnibian” )—warfare required to bring us to “grips” 
in his homeland with the enemy across the Pacific. While 
the conditions in the Atlantic and European theatres are 
different, they still require the closest cooperation of all 
branches of our forces by true unity of command. 

When such full coordination does become essential, it is 
absolutely necessary that a commander be exactly that. In 
order to effect the complicated, precisely-timed maneuvers 
and operations requisite to victory, he must have complete 
authority over all branches of our armed forces in a given 
battle area or action threater. He must also thoroughly 


understand and be able to use those forces in the best and 
most effective manner. It matters little whether the com- 
mander be of the Army, Navy or Marines so long as he is 
cognizant of the other services as well as of his own. 

And here I must give general concurrence to the debated 
existing state of command in the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific areas. You will recall that the threat against our lines 
of communication with New Zealand and Australia, and 
thence to India, was one of the pressing factors in the seizure 
of Guadalcanal and the holding of Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. A study of the map shows that there is a threater 
of amphibian warfare, primarily naval, covering the Pacific 
area generally east and north of Australia and New Guinea. 
But Australia and New Guinea constitute an area where 
the paramount interest will involve movement of land 
forces. Through it may develop the ultimate road to victory 
over large land masses—from Australia and New Guinea, 
via Java and Sumatra, also Celebes and Borneo, to the main- 
land and China. 

Our present command set-up in the Pacific seems to me to 
represent a logical solution of this problem and the best that 
can be made. Our recent successes should assure the Amer- 
ican people that this leadership is worthy of the splendid 
morale and courage displayed by our men in action. The 
related victories in New Guinea and the Solomons were not 
accidental. These are the result of careful planning and 
collaboration by our commanders. And they are the re- 
sult of the unity of command and mutual cooperation of 
which I speak. 

Our unity of command principles are developing con- 
structively. But perhaps it will be found wise for this 
nation to take further steps into the field of high com- 
mand and even eventually to coordinate the armed forces 
within one department. Certainly one would be better than 
decentralization into three or more. 

Therein all the services could be trained to think, plan 
and fight in terms of united forces. For it is by no means 
enough that an officer merely be given the authority to com- 
mand. He must also have the knowledge and experience 
properly to employ the forces placed at his disposal. There 
are rapid changes in the methods and requisites of modern 
war. Air, submarine, ground and sea surface tactics—land, 
sea, amphibian, “omnibian” warfare—all these impose new 
and shifting considerations upon the commander in the field. 
He must think in terms of unity. At the least, officers of 
promise and capacity for high command should be given edu- 
cation, training and experience through appropriate stages 
of their careers to fit them for that highest stage of command. 

One Department of Warfare (there seems no better term) 
would not only combine all of our forces. It would also 
blend our commanders through cooperation and coeducation. 
Forgetting personal and professional pride and loyalties, our 
commanders must understand that the national welfare is 
supreme. Nelson’s “band of brothers” must be expanded 
to include all fighting and all supporting elements. Lessons 
we have learned at the cost of American men and ships must 
be utilized to the utmost for national security here and be- 
yond the visible horizon of our destiny. 

Amphibious warfare, such as we now are waging in the 
Pacific, particularly necessitates this unity of command. The 
Army, Navy, and Marines—with all their included arms 
and branches—are already functioning smoothly and ag- 
gressively there under centralized authority. 

We have seen this same coordination of forces operating 
in the invasion of North Africa. Our Navy, in fullest co- 
operation with Allied units, successfully escorted a vast in- 
vasion fleet of 550 vessels into the Mediterranean and will 
continue to support and cooperate with the land forces. Our 
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fighting ships, operating with our Allies, are keeping open 
the supply lines to England and Russia, Suez and India. 
Thus cooperation and unity of command become inter- 
national, as they must if the United Nations are to crush 
the Axis. We may improve the method, but the principles 
are immutable. 

I believe this audience of students of past and current af- 
fairs and of leaders toward the future has clearly in mind the 
details of recent events and an over-all picture of the war’s 
progress. Nevertheless, a brief review of the naval effort 
to date is pertinent prior to conclusion. As we know, be- 
fore the dastardly, inhuman assault on the evolutionary 
progress of mankind by the Japanese barbarians, we had 
seen fit to support the forces warring against the equally 
barbaric dictatorships of the Nazis and Fascists. This sup- 
port was in the form of the release, escort and protection of 
Lend-Lease materials. 

The previous situation was one of peril—a stalemate: 
l'rance prostrate Russia retiring Britain at 
bay, holding only superiority at sea . China awaiting 
succor and the possible exhaustion of the Japanese. 

With the attack at Pearl Harbor, World War II became 
world-wide in fact. Thereafter, America took the defensive 
in the Pacific until the superiority held before Pearl Harbor 
could be restored,—meanwhile gradually planning and 
building up for an advance upon Japan. In the Atlantic, 
bases were established by agreement with the British and 
material support of the Allies was enhanced. 

Submarine warfare to date has taken over 500 of our 
ships, with a continued and parallel destruction of Allied 
tonnage. But new construction now has surpassed losses. 
Air developments also have reached a stage of potential 
superiority, and armed land forces have been prepared ready 
for invasion. 

In the Pacific, we have secured Hawaii and Midway. We 
have reduced Japanese forces to inferiority through en- 
gagements at Midway, in the Coral Sea and in the Solo- 
mons. We have stalled an enemy advance toward Alaska. 
Though this advance and seizure of the outer Aleutians was 
possibly designed only to separate us from Siberia, failure 
on our part at Midway would have made a greater advance 
possible. We have supported the defense of Australia, New 
Zealand and our remaining insular possessions, at the same 
time protecting our line of communications. 

And now the invasion of French North Africa is making 
available bases for action against south Europe, while pro- 
viding better facilities for the support of Egypt, India, 
and Russia. 

\t present the Axis is held on all fronts, and we seem 
to be in a position of advantage and initiative against Japan; 
though to be sure, a cynic might say that Japan has ad- 
vanced so far that she has exhausted her initiative and may 
be content to sit tight. But the most remote and previously 
unthinkable arena in the world—the Solomons area—has 
brought together the naval powers of Japan and the United 
States. And while in the beginning it appeared that the 
United States was severly handicapped, recent events have 
indicated that the Solomons are now a baited trap—a trap 
where the Japanese “face” has been caught and the naval 
carcass must inevitably follow and be pinioned. The whole 
fate of Japan, along with the fate of her fleet and air power, 
may be determined in the Solomons unless “face” and all 
that the Japanese military gangsters stand for are abandoned. 
When they retire from that arena they will indeed be 
“faceless men.” 

The way to victory in the Pacific lies clearly ahead, 
though it would be idle to speculate here on the major line 
or lines of advance. The direct route through the Mandate 


Islands, the one from Australia that I’ve already mentioned, 
and that by way of the Aleutians and Siberia must be kept 
in the picture of opportunity. We will use the best one or 
all as the future situation admits or demands. 

Names such as Rabaul, Truk, Palau, the Bonins and 
Yokohama will one day succeed Guadalcanal and Buna in 
your news headlines. That sea theater may guard a route 
from Moresby and Darwin which will take us past Singa- 
pore, through Burma, Hong Kong and Shanghai, to Kure 
and Osaka. And looking eastward we may also anticipate 
that sea and air force will escort land forces from North 
Africa to Toulon, Genoa and Salonika; that Germany’s 
frontiers will crumble before the advance of the joint forces 
of the United Nations and submit to occupation . . . and 
that the ruined and violated countries now occupied will 
arise and become headstones over World Domination. 

But in order to attain these goals, we still have a war to 
implement and to keep implemented, a war to fight, and a 
war to win. New and greater sacrifices are in store for all 
of us. A long and uncertain road to victory lies ahead. 

At best, we must always bear in mind that an offensive in 
global warfare is not merely a matter of assembling efficient 
armament and large forces of ready, well-trained men. The 
oceans that once guarded our shores from attack have now, 
conversely, become barriers impeding our offensive plans. 
You have read of the tremendous logistic problems involved 
in the invasion of North Africa, where the centers of an- 
ticipated resistance were relatively few. Seven tons of ship- 
ping was the initial requirement for each man. One and 
one-half tons per month thereafter is necessary for the main- 
tenance of that fighting man. 

Now turn to the Pacific. It is not necessary to quote 
statistics to establish the fact that we have a vastly more 
complex logistic problem there. Distances are multiplied. 
The land mass of the whole United States, if dropped bodily 
into this battle area, would occupy only one corner of it. 
Materiel and men cannot be unloaded at debarkation points 
and shuttled to and from action centers by rail or motor 
truck. All commerce and all traffic—in the earlier stages 
of our advance, certainly—must be seaborne and sustained 
by sea. 

Our fighting men in the Pacific may require no more 
than normal monthly sustenance. But a cargo ship will take 
from three to four months to make such delivery and re- 
turn to the nearest mainland port. In other words, to insure 
the arrival of one ton of supplies each month will require 
the permanent allocation of three or more tons of cargo 
space. Consider this, together with the many associated fac- 
tors, and you must realize that Japan cannot be defeated 
finally by force of arms for long months to come. 

We may, however, take encouragement from these un- 
doubted facts: Our national anaemia of recent years has 
been largely cured. Our Pearl Harbor losses have been re- 
stored to service or replaced. We are preventing the spoils 
of war in conquered territory from flowing to Japan to fill 
her vital industrial needs. We are building surely toward 
naval superiority, which should be fully attained before 
mid-1943. 

We have, in short, weathered the most critical year in all 
our history. The gradual emergence cf American war pro- 
duction and fighting power have definitely established the 
second phase of World War II. We can now hope without 
undue optimism, I think, that a third and decisive phase is 
taking shape. As Prime Minister Churchill has said, we 
are now “at the end of the beginning.” 

If we proceed with industry and faith and courage, another 
year will bring us victoriously to the beginning of the end. 
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Fighting France 


“FRANCE IS AND WILL REMAIN ONE AND INDIVISIBLE” 


By GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE, Leader of the Fighting French 
Broadcast over B. B. C., December 28, 1942 


war beside the Allies for the liberty and security of 

Europe and of the world. Therefore, the last repub- 
lican government to which I had the honor of belonging 
planned to maintain in the struggle the resources which 
remained to France after the military defeat of the metrop- 
olis, that is: her empire, her fleet, her merchant marine, her 
treasury, her moral influence and, above all, the soul of the 
invaded people—until it should be possible for the entire 
Nation to get to its feet again in order to drive out and 
punish the enemy. 

“The defeatism of certain leaders, the intrigues of treason, 
the conspiracies of those opposed to the people’s sovereignty, 
who profited by the confusion which disaster produced and 
who abused the discipline of the army and of the adminis- 
tration, all these have succeeded in imposing on France first 
a capitulation and then a régime of dictatorship and usurpa- 
tion. But that was only an episode which, frightful as it 
was, did not change the national will consistently expressed 
while still free. Frenchmen were and are bound to obey 
this will alone. 

“Such is the reason and such is the inspiration for the 
attitude adopted as early as June, 1940, by a large number 
of French citizens inside and outside the country. Today 
it is known that the great majority in the country approves 
and upholds them. The National Committee, formed to 
assure the leadership of the French effort and to represent 
temporarily the general interests of France, was able to 
unite little by little a large part of the Empire and military 
forces, was able to receive the adherence and to assure the 
leadership of the organizations of resistance on our territory. 
The National Committee was able likewise to obtain from 
a great number of foreign powers pledges relative to the 
integrity, to the independence and to the grandeur of 
France. ‘Thus, France has never left the war, either actually 
or legally. Moreover, there has been created in the nation 
and in the world a sort of faith in French liberation which 
is the basic element of the country’s unity and grandeur for 
the present and for the future of our land. 

‘However, the course of military events has led the allied 
armies and then the enemy forces into French North Africa. 
A battle has begun in Tunisia. A famous French military 
leader, General Giraud, has begun to lead into the combat 
a part of the North African troops. Since it wished to ap- 
point him commander-in-chief in the most crucial moments 
of the Battle of France, the government of the Republic 
mourned General Giraud’s capture by the enemy. Already 
his troops have obtained glorious and ever increasing suc- 
cesses. Their comrades who, on land, sea and in the air, 
have been able to resume the combat at different dates, on 
other theatres of operation, greet the support and glory of 
Giraud’s troops and hope that all those bearing French arms 
will merge, as they should, into a single French army, a 
single aviation. 

“On the other hand, in the territories of North Africa 
and of French West Africa, the illegal régime and the spirit 


- HE French Republic has always wished to win this 


of Vichy have been deeply shaken, due to the events which 
have taken place. It appears that, despite a bitter propa- 
ganda of two and a half years and despite repressive meas- 
ures so long applied, the purest wave of national feeling is 
regaining all its rights there as elsewhere. It appears that 
the union of the entire Empire in the war is not only desired 
and desirable but perhaps soon to be realized in conditions 
corresponding to the French people’s will and dignity. 

“But what has been done already, what is done today, 
what will be done tomorrow by the French Nation for the 
triumph of the common cause of the United Nations, im- 
plies that its total effort is united and directed, that French 
sovereignty is created, that French laws are applied, that 
the rights and interests of France are represented, as they 
always are, by the blood and sorrows of the Nation, by its 
honor, its soul and its power. 

“Until the Nation itself has been able to make known its 
sovereign will, national independence and unity require an 
enlarged provisional power uniting all the French forces 
within and without the country. 

“Frenchmen have only one country. Affairs must be so 
directed that they fight a single battle. 


TD 


France is and will remain one and indivisible.” 
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Students of Today —The Leaders and 
Builders of Tomorrow 


THE WORLD WILL BE WHAT YOUR GENERATION MAKE IT 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered to the youth of Americaduring the OW I-produced Victory Hour program over the Blue Network, January 26, 1943 


AM glad that the boys and girls in our high schools 

are giving thought to the problems of tomorrow as 

well as to those of today. Of course your hearts are 
first of all in the war and in the complete victory the United 
Nations are out to win. Many of you have older brothers 
or uncles or cousins in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps. 
Some boys now in school are almost 18 and are planning 
to enter the service soon. Other boys and girls will do 
their part in the war by working on farms and in many 
other ways. 

All of you are wondering what kind of world you are 
going to live in when the war is over and you are following 
careers of your own. You are hoping that that world will 
be one of peace and stability, and that you will have a decent 
chance to show what you can do. 

One thought I would like to leave with you about all 
else is this: The world you will live in will be what you 
and the others of your generation make it. There will be 
plenty of problems and obstacles. It will be your job to 
study those problems and overcome those obstacles. 

You, and all of us, will have to think hard about the poli- 
cies we want our nation to follow in the next few years, 
if we wish to make certain that the victory, when it comes, 


is worth the winning. We shall have to face facts, and 
some of those facts will not be pleasant ones. But unless we 
do face the facts, and all the facts, we can not make our 
coming victory count in terms of increased opportunity for 
useful work. 

We shall have to think about the part to be played by 
the armies and navies and air forces of the world; about 
disarming aggressors and keeping them disarmed; about 
safeguarding the world’s peace; about ways to get and keep 
full production and full employment in our own country; 
about world prosperity and world trade, and the effect of our 
own tariff and investment policies; about ways to make the 
voices of plain people heard in the councils and the affairs 
of our nation. 

If we in the United States face the facts, and then take 
whatever action those facts require, we shall have done our 
full part in helping toward the restoration of human lives 
and human values for which millions have already paid the 
highest price that man can pay. Sharing vitally in this 
great task will be the high school students of today, who are 
the leaders and the builders of tomorrow. We can, if we 
will, make the post-war world exceed the pre-war world 
in abundance, jobs and happiness. 
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